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THE WAIF 






AFTER 



CHAFTEBI 

High up in fhe Blue Bidge MonntainSy where 
the land lies with no urban pall between itself 
and God^ a semi-circle of azure-capped hills looked 
down, and caught the sight of David Duncan as 
he climbed steadily down the ladder from the 
newly shingled roof of his dwelling — ^and print 
shop. He carried the ladder around to the back 
of the building, returned to the front and looked 
up at the clean roof, and went into the print shop 
through a door that was wide; he stepped out 
again, in a moment, took another look at his roof, 
and then crossed to the railroad track, and strolled 
along the path by the shining rails. They would 
soon shine no longer, for it was nearly sundown. 
Mr. Duncan was preoccupied. His face — a face 
that you looked at twice because it was not or- 
dinary—was as nearly sad as it ever came to be. 
High forehead, eyebrows inclined to be shaggy, 
and eyes very kindly ; mouth rather humorous and 
decidedly sensitive, and the whole a countenance 
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4 AFTER / 

thoughtful and philosophical He was a big man. 
Seeing him now, strolling by the side of the rail- 
road track here in the still mountain town yon 
would have thought at once that he needed to be 
big. Big and patient. For the sadness of his face 
deepened as he walked. His story may be briefly 
told : he had come to Clarmont ten years before, 
and Mrs. Duncan had been in somewhat of an ill 
humor about it ever since. Mr. Duncan lived in 
his print shop, on the grotmd floor, where he had 
housekeeping arrangements, and Mrs. Duncan 
lived her life upstairs in the residence portion of 
the modest frame building which David had fin- 
ished shingling. And the shingling had really 
seemed to make him more lonely. For now that 
'twas done, Mrs. Duncan gave hhn no word, being 
in one of her very, very distant moods. She was 
fifty years old, and David had Httle hope' that 
either the frequency or the intensity of such moods 
would diminish. 

He was the loneliest man in Virginia. 

As the sun went down behind a great peak on 
the Blue Bidge, and the rails ceased to shine, 
David heard the sotmd he had been hoping for. 
A through freight train was coming up the grade 
into Clarmont He sat down on an old tie by the 
track, and waited. Steadily, powerfully, came the 
train. PuflSng mightily, the heavy engines — there 
were two — ^took the increased grade at the out- 
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skirts of Clarmont and passed him by: but just 
as they passed, and as David rose from the tie, 
from one of the cabs leaned a grimy engineer and 
hailed Dave Dnncan. Hailed him in the friend- 
liest fashion in the world, as though he knew him 
welL 

David felt less lonely. He walked home with a 
brisker step. He noted, as he was about to enter 
Ms printing establishment, that a child was vainly 
knocking on the office door of Doctor Murfree, a 
hundred yards across the track. David went all 
the way to the child, a very little girl with a large 
tin pail in which reposed six eggs. 

She looked up at David with a pleased expres- 
sion, and said, softly: "Ah reckon Doctor Mur- 
free ain't home.'* 

''I guess not,'' said David; ''but maybe hell 
come on the train to-nighi He went away." 

''Ah want t'sell him mah aigs — and have mah 
pay for mah other aigs." 

"Oh," said David; ''well, I guess you could sell 
'em at the store." 

"Doctor Murfree said bring film aigs every time 
Ah had aigs— he eats 'em raw." She spoke inter- 
estedly. 

David smiled, and reached into his pocket " 1 11 
buy your, eggs, Lena." He drew out a shining 
quarter. 

She gravely placed them one by one in his big 
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hands, and he put them carefully in his capadons 
coat pockets. Lena's quarter jingled in the tin 
paiL • • • 

Doctor Mnrf ree failed to return that night It 
was noon next day when the great hills looked 
down, and saw him as he descended from the 
midday train, arrived home from his hundred-mile 
trip to Bichmond, Virginia. 

.... The doctor was bearing a Gift for him- 
self. As he traversed the open space between 
ramshackle depot and the Clarmont post-office, he 
was indubitably observed by the Citizenry. 

.... Close kin to tragedy occurred when Doc 
suddenly set down his demijohn on the newly laid 
concrete walk in front of the United States post- 
office. Perhaps he made an error in calculating 
the distance to the sidewalk, or, possibly, the side- 
walk rose up to meet the demijohn : the receptacle 
cracked on the spot, and the contents trickled from 
the broken glass through the wicker covering and 
bathed that amazing sidewalk. And Doc was 
speechless. 

And townsman Ben Cook said, ^'Ain't that 
dreadfnlf'' 

And Eb. Harris, the postmaster, emitted a dry 
sob. 

All the citizens looked agonized. And the very 
skies were less lovely, and more lonely. 

Doc was hurt, but lie played the man. Pulling 
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lack the sleeves of his rusty blade alpaca coat 
after the manner of a surgeon who is about to 
conduct a delicate operation, he lifted tenderly 
the ruins within the wicker and walked with firm 
and distinguished tread to the rear of Chester- 
field Carter's law office, and deposited his erst- 
while demijohn in the centre of a picturesquely 
variegated rubbish heap. 

Doc turned sadly about, and lifting his long 
arms, silently invoked the skies: his tall figure 
seemed taller still, as he gazed upward, a look of 
pain upon his ruddy face. A beard possibly would 
have made his cotmtenance non-committal, but the 
acuteness of Doctor Murfree's suffering was not 
hidden from his fellows. 

Doc walked slowly along the lane by the rail- 
road track, and was seen to enter his little office 
in the distance, before Eb. Harris, the postmas- 
ter, left the citizenry grouped outside the post- 
office and entered to sort the noon maiL 

Mr. Harris did not distribute the mail with his 
usual accuracy. He put an important letter for 
Doctor Lawrence Murfree bearing a Richmond 
postmark into box 38, instead of box 58. Box 38 
belonged to an outlying farmer who often did not 
get his mail for a week. 

Dr. Murfree 's trip to Richmond had been emo- 
tional. Exaltation had characterized his three- 
day stay. Indeed, there had been one incident 
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which had touched his soul : on the evening of his 
first day he had chanced to wander into a little 
chapel where a special meeting was being held 
for the purpose of finding a home for a French 
boy eleven years old who had been orphaned by 
the war. The boy, a wan little fellow with great 
dark eyes, was present, and appeared to feel his 
position keenly. Yet he bore himself with a dig- 
nity and a grace wonderfol to see, as the young 
rector unfolded his tragically simple story. Vic- 
tor Daudet was the son of a soldier of France who 
had fallen with a smile turned toward the enemy 
at Verdun. Verdun, name that thrills the world. 
Verdun, where tens of thousands had given their 
all to teach the nations of the earth that there is 
a might of soul and a power of devotion greater 
and stronger than the shock of massed Efficiency. 

Victor was the last child of a family that had 
consisted of father, mother, and three children. 
His child eyes had seen their home despoiled by 
the Kaiser's men, and his mother strangely dead 
a day after: his brother older than he, and his 
sister yotmger, both delicate children, in a short 
month had died, when Lucile Darby, an American 
Bed Cross nurse, brought him to America: Miss 
Darby, broken in health from a year's duty in 
France, had begged for Victor; that she might 
give him a home across the sea. 

Miss Lucile came back to Virginia in May with 
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Victor : now it was November, and she was dead. 
She had been one of their little church ; the rector 
said all when he told them that Victor was twice 
orphaned. 

Dr. Mnrfree wept. So profotmdly moved was 
he that he rose to his commanding height, there 
in the little chapel, and declared that, if they would 
give to him the boy, he would honor the trust as 
sacred. Forgetting, perhaps, that his wife had 
left him some three years before, the Doctor 
painted a beautiful picture of his quiet home and 
sweet-faced, childless wife in the glorious Blue 
Bidge. He would take this boy to her; they 
would give him home, happiness, education and 
love. . . . 

You can see the picture of the Doctor, as the 
Doctor finished painting such a picture: the rec- 
tor deeply moved ; some of the older and all of the 
younger ladies in tearful approbation of the Doc- 
tor ; the plain citizen at whose humble home Victor 
had been cared for since Miss Darby's death 
notably touched. 

There was one dear old lady who, as she joined 
the little group about the tall Doctor, thou^t she 
detected the odor of ardent spirits, but she con- 
vinced herself that it was ether, or some aroma 
proi)er to be identified with* a Physician. . . . 

Charming in manner, perfect in poise, great in 
sympathy. Doctor Lawrence Murfree, presenting 
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Ids card, his heart and his home, was commended ; 
and it was promised that Victor Daudet should be 
sent to him at Clarmont. He lifted the silent child 
to his lofty shoulders-, kissed him, set him down, 
fervently bade adieu to the rector and the ladies, 
and departed from the chapel. . • • 

Few pleasures entered the monotonous life of 
Doc Murfree in the quiet mountain town of his 
abode, and he made so much of the rest of his stay 
in Bichmond, that he forgot about Victor Daudei 
When the Doctor arrived at Clarmont he had no 
more recollection of the boy than as though Vic- 
tor, instead of Victor's father, had fallen at Ver- 
dun. 

The letter from the rector in Bichmond an- 
notmcing that the waif would reach Clarmont on 
that night's train, lay in box 38 at the post-office. 
, Dr. Lawrence Murfree, during all the rest of 
that long afternoon, in his office across the rail- 
road track from David Duncan's print shop, 
slept ; and if *he dreamed, dreamed of the con- 
temptible behavior of the sidewalk in front of the 
post-office rather than of his own generous prom- 
ise. 

When a little boy with a little btmdle got out of 
the night train at Clarmont, there was nobody 
to meet him, and he didn't know where to go. 



CHAPTER n 

Chesteefield Cabteb was busily striking his 
typewriter keys, composing a tight contract for 
an ordiard owner who desired to be secured 
against a deflection of business honor on the part 
of an apple shipper. The little old law office on 
the ground floor of the Clarmont ** Exchange'' 
was littered and dusty, but not dim; over Attor- 
ney Carter's capable shoulders and cleanly shaven 
physiognomy a 32-candle-power incandescent 
glowed effulgently, shedding its rays- to the cob- 
webs in the remotest comers of the office. It 
showed, in pleasing clearness, every line which 
Mr. Carter's face had acquired in twenty-nine 
canny and crowded years. His features were 
those of the high type of Virginian. His ruddy 
complexion, his fast flying fingers, his good head, 
were pictured as though set in a frame for you to 
look upon : — ^action, breeding, character, business, 
the time and the place. 

iSTou see him finish the last sheet and yank it 
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dexterously from his typewriter, as he glances 
quickly toward his half -open office door because 
a little figure is pushing it wide open. 

.Victor Daudet bowed: **I knocked on the door, 
monsieur,'* said the little fellow; **you have not 
heard. Please pardon that I should enter.'' 

"Come in, Son! What it ist" 

**It is," said little Victor, catching at the words 
as strangely like an idiom of his own — ^*4t is that 
I have hungry — ^it is that I am here, and that I 
do not know where is the gentleman who was not 
at the dee-pot when I am arrived." 

Chesterfield Carter sprang from his chair, led 
Victor to it in a trice, put him in it, sat on the 
desk, looked down into the quivering little face, 
and said, in a tone that rang with friendliness: 
** Colonel, I don't get you, but you're welcome as 
the flowers in May — ^what's your name, home ad- 
dress " 

"I have not a home — ^I now am in America — 
my home was France. For France my Father 
died. My name is Victor Daudet." The words 
were simply spoken ; the child was not aware that 
they stated his case and told his history. The 
agile mind of Chesterfield Carter ran down half a 
dozen clues at once — ^**Came in on the train — 
where from! — ^Richmond. — ^Who sent yout — Some 
committee t Who to t — Mel9 — Colonel, you 're cold 
—here, put my coat around you I" 
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Carter's coat was off his shoulders^ and he 
wrapped the small boy in it and smiled — ^**NowI — 
No home — That wonH do. Let's converse: you 
say some more, and ni hear what you say/' 

Victor told the big-shouldered man : he told him 
of Prance, war, death ; of Lucile Darby, America, 
Bichmond, Miss Lucile 's death. He told him of 
the meeting at the chapel (which had made an 
indelible impression upon his mind) and he ex- 
plained what the tall man with the high shoulders 
and the very red face had said at the meeting, and 
how he had taken the train in Bichmond and rid- 
den a long time, to come to see him and to have 
a home with him. 

Carter had listened to Victor's recital with 
gHstening eyes; now he brushed away a tear be- 
fore anybody could have told that it was a tear ; 
he jumped from his desk with characteristic ve- 
hemence, and paced the floor twice: for lack of 
anything better to say at the particular instant, 
he remarked, pausing in front of the boy: **You 
get away with the English language right well, 
Son, — ^who taught youf '* 

**Miss Darby — an' I was in a school tmtil 
she " 

**I'm on I" suddenly cried Chesterfield Carter 
— ^'^ I'm on!" And he seated himself on the desk 
and began swinging his legs nervously. **The 
nobleman of nature who breezed into the chapel 
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was none otEer than our passionate friend Dr. 
Lawrence Mnrfree, every light burning, respon- 
sible as a goat, dying to make handsome promises, 
which is his specialty, and willing to gamble his 
more or less immortal son) for the sake of flash- 
ing a note bearing the magic fignres one million, 
and not worth one hurrah on -a show-down I 
Promised yon a home with a gold fence around 
it.'' 

**Tes, but also. No,'* said Victor, with a wan 
little smile — ^**It was the Doctor Murfree, I know 
the name, but his home he said had roses o'er the 
door, an' his wife was a lady with face sad an' 
sweet " 

'* Shades of the Angels!" 

The boy looked up into Carter's face, which was 
a study; a greater number of emotions could 
hardly have been written on a human countenance. 
Pity, merriment, scorn, regret, contempt, quizzi- 
cal hiunor, sympathy, determination and Christian 
good-will were there. 

Carter rapidly buttoned his coat about the boy 
from neck to heels, tucked up the sleeves, took 
Victor's little hand, and they went out into the 
chill night Across the dark square of the town 
he led him, and down the railroad track to the 
print shop of David Duncan. 



CHAPTER m 

You know what a fine fire old^ dry shingles 
make. David Duncan had stuffed his cook stove 
in the room back of his business apartment full 
of them, and was cooking scrambled eggs and 
bacon. His reading glasses were poised accu- 
rately on his broad forehead, as he watched the 
bacon sizzle, when he heard Chesterfield Carter's 
knock. David stepped through, and opened the 
front door. 

**I have the honor to present Mr. Victor Daudet, 
whose father was a soldier of Prance,'' said Car- 
ter; "Mr. Duncan, we have with us a boy who is 
hungry. I smell edibles. May we be seated!" It 
was sudden, and somewhat incomprehensible, but 
David was further informed in a rapidly flowing 
succession of sentences. He lost no time in play- 
ing the host. 

Victor was soon seated on a high stool at the 
broad counter, and hot eggs, deliciously scrambled 
with bacon as crisp and tender as the new lettuce 
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with which David garnished his plate were be- 
fore his hungry eyes, David forgot about himself, 
(He often did that.) 

Victor looked up into the kindly eyes, and then 
at Chesterfield Carter's face, which he had studied 
with a puzzled, affectionate satisfaction from time 
to time. Victor broke bread, ate a little piece and 
then looked steadily at David Duncan. David 
smiled. A slow, deep, growing smile that made 
his countenance radiant. Victor involuntarily 
reached forth his two hands to him : ** I thank you, 
monsieur I '^ David took the boy from the high 
stool, disengaged him from Carter's coat and led 
him to his own big easy chair close by the open 
door into the back room, whence the grateful 
warmth was streaming forth. 

**You just rest yourself,*' said David. ** Ches- 
ter, here's your coat." 

Carter donned his coat and pulled down the 
sleeves. "Mr. Duncan, we owe a certain duty to 
our fellow townsman, Doc Murf ree. The chances 
are that he is reasonably sober by now, and may 
enlighten us. Shall I try him!" 

**I guess you'd better go over to his office, and 
see how he is. Let the Doctor come back with 
you if he wants to come; — ^and if he's in proper 
condition to see a first-class boy!" 

Carter knocked loudly on Doc Murf ree 's office 
door, not more than four minutes later. 
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*'Come in/' said a plaintive voice. 

'* Greetings, Doctor!'' 

Doc Murfree rose without enthusiasm from his 
deep chair, and stretched forth a lifeless hand to 
Carter. " Ches, I wish I knew where I could get a 
quart. I need it. ' ' 

The Doctor looked disconsolate and played out. 
Carter's keen eyes were upon him. 

'*Hard luck, Doc. I saw you sustain a loss in 
front of the post-office this noon. Need a bracer, 
eht Accept my sympathy, but I have no liquor. 
Had a topnotch time in Richmond, didn't you. 
Doctor!" 

'*Aw, sit down, Ches, old boy, believe me, I did 
have a trip." 

**And," said Carter, **you went into some sort 
of a deal to provide a home for a French orphan 
boy. The boy is here. He's over at Dave Dun- 
can's." Doc Murfree passed his hand over his 
lips — ^they were rather thick lips ; he gazed with a 
lustreless look in his eyes — they were rather rov- 
ing eyes, and remarked, lazily: **This one of your 
jokes. Chest" 

**No, I reckon it's one of yours. Tour mem- 
ory's probably at a low ebb. I'll freshen it up, if 
you 11 allow me. A French orphan boy named 
Victor Daudet says you attended a meeting at a 
church in Richmond and told them you wished 
to give him a home. You told 'em to send him 
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to Clarmonty and you'd do the rest — or words 
to that effect. Doc, don't yon remember attend- 
ing that meeting!'' 

Dr. Mnrf ree passed his hand through a mass 
of wavy black hair, and over his forehead; it 
was a forehead that might well have been benev- 
olent. He got out of his chair, and raised himself 
to the full stature of what might have been a 
man; his face darkened, lighted; he showed his 
teeth in a strange smile. The deep cleft in his 

chin gave him a sinister look. "By , Ches, I 

believe I do remember some meeting — ^I was 
touched, Ches ; I was deeply touched, moved, and 
thrilled, suh. It was a remarkable occasion — ^but, 
Ches, of course / didn't promise a home for any 
orphan — ^how could It All I got is this d — d 
little shack of an ofSce, and my bed in the back 
room, — ^and the bed is, so to speak, approximately 
worn out, Ches, — ^there's a mistake. Somebody 
made a mistake." 

**I reckon you're that party. Doctor. But the 
boy is here. I suggest you walk across to Dave 's 
with me, and see the boy, and well discuss the 
matter," 

Murfree saw no way out. ** Certainly, Ches« 
Certainly. Anything in this world I can do, I am 
at your service." 

The doctor nervously lighted a second cigarette, 
pulled himself together, and followed Chesterfield 
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Carter out of the door and across the railroad 
track. 

There was a curions look upon little Victor's 
face, when he saw the doctor. He shrugged his 
shoulders, and said to David Duncan, "It is he.*' 

A lesser man than Doc Murf ree might have been 
confounded. ** Gentlemen, I certainly owe you an 
apology for my lapse of memory in regard to 
this lovable little fellow. I can only say that I 
am not now less moved by his plight than upon 
the pathetic occasion when he first came xmder 
my observation. I have no doubt, none what- 
ever *' — ^Doc raised his hands to Heaven — ^^*that 
it was Providential. Would you, and do you not 
agree with me, that in this fair and glorious land 
of ours there should be found a home, shelter, 
care and love for this little stranger from brave 
France f 

David Duncan spoke: **Very majestic, Sir. 
Have a seat, and take it easy.'' 

The Doctor reclined in a big chair. Mr. Carter 
Hghted a cigar, and looked at him. ** Doctor, you, 
I am sure, would be delighted to explain to a 
mass meeting of our citizens of Clarmont what 
beautiful emotions you experienced when you first 
saw the little stranger from France. Incidentally, 
you could elucidate as to how you assured the 
committee in Richmond that he would find a home 
in Clarmont. And then, Doc, you could put it up 
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to our people to provide the home. What do you 
say to a mass meeting tomorrow night T' 

The Doctor gazed down at his feet, and shifted 
one of theuL 

David Duncan looked at Victor, and saw proud 
tears in the child's eyes. 

Ches Carter looked at David. **Mr. Dun- 
can '' 

**I guess not,'' said David; "the boy's got a 
home without going any further." 
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CHAPTEBIV 

**BuT, monsieur, that is your bed/* said Victor, 
when he had undressed, and David showed him 
where he was to sleep. 

** 'Tis my friend's bed,*' said David— ** you're 
my friend.*' 

The little fellow gazed up into the big face with 
a look of love. David bent down, and clasped 
the warm little body — ^raised him on high in his 
great arms — ^**You say your prayers in bed, 
'cause it's cold!" 

The little arms dung. 

David kissed a wan cheek, and tucked him in. 
^•Good night!" 

**But where shall you sleep?" asked Victor. 

**My big bunk under the counter in the other 
room," explained David, "and I won't shut the 
door. You just go to sleep, now." 

**But the Good night, monsieur!" 

Victor watched the bar of light shining through 
the door, when David left him. It seemed to him 
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that he had arrived at the end of the world. 
But David Dnncan was there. ... He wanted 
both to pray and to sing ; to cry and to langh, and 
to — ^to sleep. 

He slept. 

In the morning, snnrise streamed across Vic- 
tor's face, and he awoke. Mr. Duncan was mov- 
ing about getting breakfast David brought him 
some fresh water in a shiny tin basin, and a clean 
towel, and they two together xmtied Victor's little 
bundle, and Victor dressed himself with care. 
The big man didn't say much at breakfast Just 
as they were through, Victor noticed that some 
one upstairs was knocking sharply on the floor 
over their heads. 

Mr. Duncan xmbolted a door which gave into 
an entry and stairway, and Victor heard him go 
up the stairs. 

He was gone a long time. 

David returned with a placid look on his face : 
— ^a relieved look. ** Victor," he said, **I'm a 
printer. I set up type, and print thinj^s — ^letter 
heads, and labels, and auction bills and advertise- 
ments and such like. In fact, I'm a job printer. 
That black thing in the front room is my printing 
press: let's go look at it." 

And David explained more fully as he showed 
yictor about the shop. 

^*Now, my wife, Mrs. Duncan," remarked David 
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gravely, ''she lives upstairs, and she sensed fhat 
somebody was here with me, and she wants to 
know about you. I told her you were a friend of 
mine that's going to be my assistant here in the 
shop — ^leam to set type, and help print, and so on. 
How would you like that!*' 

"Yes, sir, I would like to be with you.^' 

**Now Mrs. Dxmcan — she wants to see you. 
Would you like to see Mrs. Duncan?** 

Victor looked up into the big face. "Yes, mon- 
sieur.** 

They went upstairs. 

Victor never forgot his first interview with 
Mrs. Duncan. David called her Mildred. She 
had a small brown mole on the left hand side of 
her nose. It was a thin, sharp nose. Her hair 
was almost black, and was done up in a queer bob. 
She had a high sounding voice : to Victor it seemed 
like the music scale as she spoke. She asked 
him many questions, very fast. She smiled at 
him once. She did not smile at David at all. When 
she had done asking him questions, she looked 
out of the window, and began tapping her foot 
on the floor. 

David said, "I guess we'll go downstairs, 
Mildred.** 

"Are you going to send the child to school?** 
she asked. The question came, Victor thought, 
as though it were shot out of a gun. 
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"Why, certainly, Mildred. He can leam con- 
siderable at school that'll make him all the more 
valuable to me.*' 

"I can't see what yon want of an apprentice 
eleven years old! It's the craziest thing you ever 
did, anyway I '* 

"Mildredl*' 

•'Welir* 

**That boy is my boyi'' 

She made no answer. 

** Can't he be your boy, tool'* 

For answer, she rose quickly, and before Victor 
knew it had him in her arms. Her cheek was 
against his cheek. Her cheek was wet 

Then she pushed him gently away ; she turned 
to David. **He can come upstairs, some- 
times. Ill look after his clothes." She 
walked to the window, with an odd, swaying 
motion. 

David and Victor went downstairs. He did not 
see her again for several days. 

Clarmont and its dwellers became slightly 
known to Victor in the course of the next week. 
There were perhaps half a dozen callers a day at 
the print shop, and the child studied their faces 
and listened to their speech, which was smooth 
sounding. He asked David, one day, why they 
always talked about apples. " Because, '* said 
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David, ''this is a great apple country. All the 
men own apple trees/' 

"Bnt, monsieur,*' said the child, **I should 
think it was that the apple trees owned the men/' 

David's face lighted. 

"Do you print for them about the apples and 
the trees!" asked the child. 

David explained business letter heads, and 
labels. 

Clarmont was not an old Virginia town, but a 
community of fruit growers, traders and trades- 
men. The people were kindly ; the life was the un- 
ordered, materialistic life of the new Southern 
town of its type. Coming into such a place and 
such an atmosphere from intensely civilized 
France; coming from a home where his upbring- 
ing until the war had been a matter of care, 
method, orderliness and fine intelligence, it was a 
tremendous contrast. 

Yet David Duncan was a wonderful compensa- 
tion. David and Chesterfield Carter. Victor 
spent many hours, at the behest of Mr. Carter, 
sitting in the law oflGice watching the people who 
came and went; and especially watching Carter, 
whom he liked. Mr. Carter was a bachelor, and 
lived at the hotel; once he took Victor to dinner 
with hiuL 

Doc Murfree had his meals at the hotel, and 
was there. He spoke to Victor very politely, and 
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tenderly ; and the child was perfectly aware that it 
meant nothing. After dinner Doc Murfree called 
at the law office, and attempted to negotiate a 
loan of some money. Mr. Carter could not oblige. 

Dr. Lawrence Mnrf ree was this kind of a man : 
he counted any man his friend whom he could 
induce to lend him money or extend him credit or 
do him a favor, and all the rest of the worid an 
impolite and worthless lot. Doc Murfree had 
exceedingly suave manners when he had a point 
to gain, a truly eloquent tongue when he would 
glorify himself, and a heart as empty as a brass 
kettle upside down if you needed anything from 
him. Victor understood very well the characteri- 
zation which Mr. Carter thought best to apply. 

David Duncan appeared to be in no hurry for 
Victor to learn the mysteries of typesetting. The 
big man said: **Well, you run around in the sun- 
shine, and get to feeling good, and next week well 
send you to school.'* 



CHAPTER y 

Nothing now seemed so strange to Victor as 
that lie should once have been a little boy in 
France with a pretty mother, a tall father who had 
a black beard and was very strong, and nsed often 
to embrace his mother, and hold long conversa- 
tions with her; and then went away to war: the 
day he went, Victor remembered so well! He 
kissed the children — Victor, and his brother, and 
his sister ; and his mother : and she looked at his 
father with great eyes, and said, **It is for 
Prance!'' 

All that had happened from then xmtil now 
seemed like a dream, a fast moving, astonishing 
dream. • . • So terrible that it must be a dream. 

But he was awake. He was in America, in a 
place where the hills were the highest he had 
ever seen, where only the skies were like the skies 
of France, with a soft, deep blue. 

How strange it was that, although David Dun- 
can had a wife, his wife did not see him for days 
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at a time, and lived upstairs; and when she did 
see him spoke to him or not, as she happened to 
feel. And they had no children. 

He was David Duncan's friend, because David 
told him so; and because of it he sometimes, at 
night, wanted to cry, he was so glad. . . . 

On Sunday, he and David went for a walk far 
down the railroad track, after dinner. Mr. Dun- 
can told him he was to go to school the next day, 
and that if he would pay attention and study he 
could get ready to become a man such as his father 
and his mother would like to know he was — ^**For 
theyTl know, Victor; theyTl know,*' said David; 
in a quiet, deep way he spoke, and looked up into 
the skies that were over the highest of the high 
hills, and there was a shining light in Mr. Dun- 
can's eyes that made Victor take his big hand 
and press it with all his might; and David took 
the boy in his arms. 

That night Mrs. Duncan tapped on the floor, 
and David went upstairs, and was gone only a 
minute, and came back with a queer look on his 
face, and said, **She wants to see you, Victor." 

Victor supposed Mr. Duncan was to go upstairs 
with him. But David said, **You go. She wants 
to see you without me." 

When Victor tapped at her door, and entered, 
she was sitting in a rocking chair beside a table 
with a lamp on it She held up from her lap 
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some garments, and said, '^Here are two shirts 
I made for you. They are eleven-year-old pat- 
tern. I gaess they will fit you. You can wear 
the blue and white one to school tomorrow.'' 

Victor thanked her, and took the shirts she was 
holding out to him. She did not ask him to sit 
down: she said, "Don't learn to swear and throw 
stones, at school." 

"No, madame." 

"Good night." 

"Good night, madame." 

He closed the door after him as softly as he 
could. 

Through America you will find, conscientiously 
laboring as few men have the gift or the patience 
to do, an army of women who are only school- 
teachers. Handicapped by the materialism of 
their conmiunities, unappreciated by the majority 
of those whose children they teach, their efforts 
often set at naught because of home influences 
that are careless, or coarse, yet the best of these 
teachers love, and labor on. 

The teacher to whom David Duncan committed 
Vitftor when he took him to the bare, square, brick 
school building on a hill that looked to the skies, 
was Miss Judith Madison. 

Sympathy shone in her dark eyes, as she looked 
from the kindly face of the big man into the up- 
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tamed eager eyes of the little boy ; she took Vic- 
tor 's handy and looked again at David^ and said, 
Tvith a smile, ** * Every man has two countries — 
France, and his own.* '* 

**Miss Madison, I won't try to thank you for 
what yon are going to do for our boy from France 
— ^I guess he^ll thank you.*' 

She placed Victor at a little desk, and sat down 
beside him, and the boy felt a quick thrill of hap- 
piness . . • her mouth was sweet ; in her eyes and 
her voice was a surety of love and interest that 
no child with a yearning heart could fail to 
xmderstand. 

She asked Victor about his studies ; if he liked 
fractions, if he liked reading, if he knew some- 
thing of the history of America — and if he knew 
that France was America's greatest friend in 
days of old. 

By the time the first bell was ringing they were 
well acquainted. She looked up at David, and 
said, ** Yes, hell be in my own room — ^I have from 
the seventh grade on." 

Children began coming into the room. David 
said goodbye to Victor and to Miss Madison. 

A new boy's first day at school sometimes marks 
his career. A boy a year or two older than Victor, 
named Henry GFeiger, took an early interest in 
Victor. Henry was the eldest son of John Geiger, 
a thrifty orchard owner who ruled his family with 
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a hand of iron, and whose ambition for his chil- 
dren as for himself was that they should be richer, 
bigger, stronger, and more important than all 
others. 

Henry Geiger was sturdy, with fat, strong 
hands; he possessed strange hair. An enemy 
child had once called it ** bristly red hay/' It 
probably was not red, but surely was open to sus- 
picion: his face was red, though; a fierce brick 
color, and round as a moon. . . . 

The man in the moon is represented to us as a 
laughing, a jovial personality. Victor detected 
nothing jovial in Henry ^s moon face, as he ob- 
served him scowl at him from time to time the 
first hour of school. When the arithmetic class 
was called, Victor was sent to the blackboard, 
where he rapidly worked a series of fractions 
which was given him by a .method Henry never 
had heard of. Though the result was right, Henry 
promptly raised his hand, and became disputa- 
tious. Miss Madison explained that Victor's 
work was quite correct. Other scholars laughed, 
which displeased Henry not a little; ... he 
thought about the matter more or less deeply un- 
til recess, when he followed Victor very closely 
through the door with the crowd of boys • . . and 
followed stiQ more closely, stepping upon Victor's 
heels with his stubby shoes all the way across the 
school yard to the boys' side. . . • The other 
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boys were interested in Henry's tactics. . • . 

"What is that name of yours T' he demanded 
of Victor, as Victor suddenly faced him. 

'^Victor Daudet.'' 

Henry laughed scornfully : * * Ho, Ho ! — ^Do ! Do 
— ^Do — ^Do — ^Do — ^Do— dayl'* Henry pronounced 
the Do like the dough you make bread of: — ^he 
seemed to find it utterly ludicrous. He affected 
to be surprised that any boy could have such a 
name. His ridicule mounted, and he pranced 
back and forth singing the doleful refrain — ^''Do, 
Do, Do, Do, Do— day — a name of foolishness I '* 

As he finished this arraignment of Victor, 
Henry shook his fist threateningly in the smaller 
boy's face, fist emphasis being his idea of par- 
ticular conclusiveness. 

Something about Victor's heart tightened, he 
said, "Daudet is my name because it was my fa- 
ther's name. He was a soldier for France." 

**Your father he was then a fool, he '^ 

Victor lost himself, and young Geiger was flat 
on his back with a bleeding nose which felt as 
though it had been driven through his face; a 
stunned little aninaal — ^but only for a moment. . . . 
He grasped Victor's leg, and bit The two were 
a whirl of dust and dirt. Victor saw red, red. . • . 
Geiger tried to crush Victor, to choke him ... he 
was the stronger of the two, but not so quick — 
blow after blow was rained upon him until he 
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was half blinded — ^he could not keep hold of 
Victor's hair and ears with his hands, conld not 
get his throat, and when he Mcked, he kicked 
astray; Victor broke from him and lannched a 
blow that rattled his teeth— he kicked againr— and 
felt his foot strike into his enemy. Victor lay on 
the gronnd before him — stilL Henry yelled, and 
seized a stone, to bring it down upon Victor's 
head. • • • 

Henry was suddenly spun around in mid air, 
and deposited in a heap beside the school fence 
with a cuff from a man's open hand that made 
him see every star that has never been counted. 



CHAPTER yi 

The next that Henry knew, he heard the voice 
of his father. From his swollen eyes, Henry saw 
Chesterfield Carter and his father. Miss Mad- 
ison he dimly saw; it was all a topsy-turvy pic- 
ture, yet he wondered that Teacher was sitting 
on the ground — ^Victor raised his head from her 
lap, and stood up — John Geiger was shouting in 
Carter's face — ^Henry staggered to his feet be- 
side the fence, and felt a new accession of strength 
— ^and a fine idea came to him; ... he saw Victor 
walking, now — John Geiger was shaking his fist in 
Chesterfield Carter's face — ^that was good. . . . 
Miss Madison was watching them, her face scar- 
let. Everybody was watching them. , . . Henry 
wrenched free a loose picket from the fence, and 
suddenly rushed at Victor, who was going toward 
the school pump. 

The French boy's brain worked quickly. As 
Henry swung the fence picket at him with all his 
might, Victor dropped, and tripped his adversary. 

34 
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Henry's head stmck the ground • . • he could 
not get up • • • he was sick. All was black. • . . 
And now it was not so black, and he heard his 
father shouting so loudly that the sonnd made him 
try to see . . . that instant he saw his father raise 
his great fist and hurl it at the face of Chesterfield 
Carter. Carter stepped lithely aside, and upper- 
cut Geiger cleanly, perfectly. The burly man lay 
on the ground, at rest ... his father, . . . yes, 
his father lay on the ground, and Henry Geiger, 
lying on the ground, knew nothing sanely. The 
world had changed. 

Carter and Miss Madison conferred a brief 
moment and he lifted his hat ; he led Victor to his 
automobile, at the school gate, and they went 
away. Miss Madison, and the other teachers, and 
the school children went into the school building. 

Henry Geiger saw that his father was sitting 
up. Next, he got up from the ground, and stood, 
and his eye fell upon Henry; Henry stood up. 
The sky was filled with floating specks of black; 
his father took him by the hand, and they went 
home. 

Victor told Mr. Carter why He had fought, as 
they sped through town in Carter's machine. 

"Tell, please. Monsieur Duncan," said Victor, 
as the big man appeared in the doorway of the 
shop, an inquiring expression on his untenance 
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which grew as he noted Victor's torn clothes and 
scratched face. 

**Mr. Duncan," said Carter, in his vehement 
way, **John Geiger's boy Henry insulted the an- 
cestry of Victor — ^I judge by tiie licking he got 
that Victor's ancestry was A-L*' 

"Well, well!'* 

* 'Victor,'' continued Carter, "is doing nicely, 
we thank you; the affair was illtuninating. It's 
an established fact that you can't slur the nativity 
of a Thoroughbred and get but one answer. I 
wish you'd seen young Geiger's face!" concluded 
Carter; "it was decorated and embellished.'^ 

"Well, welll" repeated David— "I declarel'' 
He placed his hand soothingly on Victor's shoul- 
der, and noticed that the little chap was all of a 
tremble. 

"There, there, Victor — ^I guess you did exactly 
right. I know you did right — ^because, a bully has 
to be whipped — ^that's necessary, for the sake of 
other folks. Victor, you made a good fight ! ' ' 

Victor's shoulders relaxed — ^he looked up into 
David's face with a glad light in his eyes — "Mon- 
sieur Carter have also made a good fight!" 

"Eh?" queried Duncan, turning to Carter. 

That gentleman flicked an ash from the cigar 
he had lighted. "Ill explain— let's sit down." 

The three were seated on the broad bench in 
the sunshine. 
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''Oeiger came to my office about ten this morn- 
ing and asked me to take him up to the Htmter 
property to look over the lines. Geiger takes no 
chances when he's buying, being well grounded in 
the Caveat Emptor principle — ^you follow mef 

''Yes/' 

'*We were going by the schoolyard in my ma- 
chine at recess time, it so happened. Young 
Geiger had knocked the wind out of Victor with 
a sportsmanlike kick in the stomach and was 
about to kill him with a rock when I had the good 
luck to stop it I cuffed young Geiger, which 
made Geiger Senior offensive, and he tried to 
punch me. Coincidentally he made a statement 
with respect to me which would have been 
true if I hadn't knocked him down. — ^Do you get 
me?'' 

"Yes,'' said David, "I guess I do." 

"Sorry it happened, Mr. Duncan, but it 11 only 
be a two days' wonder in town— better let Victor 
go to school as usual tomorrow. Ill take it on 
myself to see Geiger, and have an understanding 
for the future. Victor is entitled to his rights. 
I know Geiger. He's pig-headed, and has a lot of 
money ; and thinks he owns the town ; but in this 
case I reckon I can show him." 

David raised his big form from tfie bench; 
looked down at little Victor with a smile ; gazed 
into Carter's face with such a look as seals a 
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friendship. "Yon do,** he said **Yon do, and 
I'll remember it a long while.'* 

David thoughtfully rubbed a smear of ink on 
one of his big arms, and slowly pulled down the 
sleeve. 

Carter looked keenly at him, an abiding respect 
in his eyes. * * Mr. Duncan, the night Victor struck 
this town and I brought him to you, I brought 
him because I knew it was the one place he'd be 
treated well, and with no insinuations as to who 
would pay for it. I'm going to help you and 
Victor.'* 



CHAPTER Vn 

Cabteb's object in interviewing Geiger was to 
allow him to commit himself to a wrong stand, if 
he pleased. He did not. He received his caller 
in almost neighborly fashion, took him into his 
" office,*' a solidly fnmished room off the family 
dining room, closed the door upon his placid-faced 
wife and a noisy lot of children, and remarked, 
"X was hasty, Mr. Carter. We shall not be hasty 
now. I have thought about it.** 

Carter looked at him searchingly. "Glad to 
have you take that view of it, Mr. Geiger. IVe 
made inquiries, and I find your boy Henry was 
wrong. If I hadn't stopped him he might have 
killed Victor— he didn't know what he was do- 
ing." 

A queer look came into Geiger *s red-rimmed 
eyes. "I know. I have licked Henry. If he fights 
again, I shall lick him more. We shall continue 
business the same as usual^ you and me," he con- 
cluded. ^ 

39 
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** Nothing to prevent,'* said Carter; **come 
around in the morning, if you like, and wb'11 go 
out and look over those boundaries. It's sup- 
posed to be about a hundred acre proposi- 
tion '' 

** Fifty acres now in trees already,*' interrupted 
Geiger. 

Carter rose. Geiger let him out of the office 
onto the broad veranda by the driveway, and 
Carter was off in his machine. 

Mr. Geiger sat in his chair, after he had gone, 
nursing his jaw. It was a heavy jaw, and it be- 
longed to a ruthless man, who loved neither Car- 
ter, nor young Victor, nor anything that crossed 
his prosperous path. It was cheaper to use Car- 
ter 's services, however, than to hire a Charlottes- 
ville lawyer. It was better to whip Henry than 
to raise antagonism to himself as a member of 
the Clarmont school board and leading citizen. 
Geiger was no fool. There would be other ways 
to get even with that boy Victor. 

It was a night of interviews. 

Judith Madison, reading in her little sitting 
room where she boarded at Miss Letty Brown's, 
was informed that Mr. Carter was calling. Miss 
Madison did not so much as rearrange a strand of 
her luxuriant hair before she received him. 

Seated on the opposite side of her reading table, 
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Carter plunged into his subject: ''Just came 
from Geiger's, Miss Madison. It's all right. I 
thought you'd like to know. Geiger is smart 
enough to see that he can't afford to go on record 
when wrong, and that his boy was exactly 
wrong." 

"If I'd only seen him sooner I What a little 
beast he was!" 

"Antagonism by instinct, perhaps — Teuton 
versus Gaul. But this is a neutral country." 

"Who, with sense or with soul, could be neu- 
tral 1" queried Miss Madison. 

Carter looked at her pretty cheeks and her lus- 
trous eyes. 

"France is a t^onderful country," he com- 
mented. 

"Ill stand for Victor's rights," Miss Madison 
said; "111 stand for them against all the Geigers 
in Christendom;" 

"I believe I can assure you, Miss Madison^ that 
there will be no more fistic encounters, at least. 
Henry does what his father says, I judge; and 
his father has punished him for fighting. I reckon 
that settles it." 

"I want to thank you for what you did, today." 

"Nothing," said Carter — ^"who wouldn't?" 

Miss Madison smiled remini«cently. "I trust 
you didn't injure Mr. Geiger?" 

"You can't hurt a steam road roller." 
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Carter picked up the book Misd Madison had 
been reading. '^Bead mncht Find it dull in 
Clarmont?'' 

**It's different from going to college/^ 

"Randolph-Macon, Women's, weren't youl*^' 

"Yes — ^you're a Virginia man, aren't yon?" 

College folk readily find common interests. 
Carter had spent six years of his life at the Uni- 
versity—four Academic and two Law— and was 
able to tell Miss Madison mnch that she wished 
to hear. As she listened, she wondered why Ches- 
terfield Carter had settled in a place like Clar- 
mont. It came out, with amazing frankness, just 
before he left her that evening. "I hadn't a cent 
in the world when I'd finished in Law," he said. 
**I was broke, and the family wasn't affluent. — ^I 
thought I saw an opening here where a man could 
starve respectably until he grew up with the 
town." 

Miss Madison laughed : "I know the feeling — 
Virginians are used to it." 

His eyes lighted. "Well, good bye. Miss Mad- 
ison. I hope I may see you again." 

"Of course," she answered. 

"Ill be glad to take you to Charlottesville in 
my machine some Saturday soon, if you 11 go — 
will you?" 

"Thank you, I reckon so," she said, with a 
pleased look. 
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David Dtmcan liked to have big things about 
him. As he jumped out of his car, Chesterfield 
Carter, glancing through the window in the front 
of the print shop, at least seven feet square, saw 
David with his big gray cat Bemus on his knee. 
Man was stroking cat Victor was in a big chair 
beside them. Seated in lordly fashion facing 
them was Doc Murf ree. 

**The Sponge!'' ejaculated Carter— '* The 
Sponge I He came over to see if he could get a 
chance to examine Victor for an injury in the 
school fight, and collect a fee from David!" 

That was it Doc Murfree had his tenderest 
gaze upon Victor, and reached over to place his 
hand on him at the moment Carter came in. The 
boy drew back slightly. ^*Sit down, Mr. Carter," 
said David, and gave him his own big chair. 

"Thank you— keep your seat Hello, Victor. 
How are you. Doctor?" 

**0h, I'm right well, I thank you, suH— but I'm 
certainly deeply concerned about this little fellow 
— ^I've been worrying ever since I heard about the 
most brutal assault, the unpardonable, outrageous 
attack that young devil of Oeiger's made on him 
at school — ^these blows in the abdomen sometimes 
have the most serious results. Shameful, wasn't 
it?" And Doc Murfree gazed into Carter's face 
with his lying eyes. ' ' Here, little man^ let me look 
you over, I won't turt" 
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Victor suffered it. There was no more than a 
slight abrasion and a little redness caused by 
young Geiger's vicious kick. It hadn't struck 
squarely enough to do real damage. 

Dave Duncan's eyes were very intent upon the 
examination. "Find anything wrong, Doctor? I 
didn't'' 

Doc Murfree desisted. ** Gentlemen, I am cer- 
tainly relieved. I find no evidence of the injury 
I feared " 

** That's what I thought," commented David, 
drily; **how much?" 

**0h, now as to that — ^why I don't want to 
charge regular price for a fuU examination " 

** Here's a couple of dollars. Doc," said Ches- 
terfield Carter, shortly; **take it. Don't take 
Dave Duncan's money." 

The Doctor gazed mournfully at all present 
while his hand reached out to take Carter's two- 
dollar bill in no uncertain fashion. David re- 
marked, **If you 11 excuse us, 111 put Victor to 
bed. And Mr. Carter and I have some matters to 
go over." 

Doc Murfree rose, buttoned his coat about him, 
and picked up his hat in a delicate and careful 
manner. "To have ascertained that the little fel- 
low has probably sustained no serious injury is 
worth more than money to me, gentlemen. I was 
deeply touched — ^I was shocked " 
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David was watching him intently. Carter was 
gazing at him fixedly^ and Victor's glance was 
straight up in his face, ^*Good night/' concluded 
the doctor, betaking himself through the door. 

"I'm much obliged, Mr. Carter, but as a matter 
of general principle I wish you hadn't paid him 
that money," said David — ^**he owes me for sev- 
eral dollars' worth of printing." 

You'll never get it," said Carter cheerfully. 
Suppose we let Victor go to bed — ^pretty tired 
are you, Victor?" asked David. 

"I am tired," he answered; **my head feels 
hard." 

"It 11 be all right in the morning," David as- 
sured him. 

The big man moved about methodically ; laying 
out clothes for Victor in the momiag, raising the 
window in the back room for air as he slept, and 
replenishing the fire. Bemus, the cat, accompa- 
nied him on his rounds, vastly interested. 

Carter's mind contrasted Doc Murfree and 
Dave Duncan. He thought how David would have 
ennobled a profession like that of medicine : — ^how 
he would have ennobled anything in the world ; he 
wondered, for the hundredth time since he had 
known him, what his history was ; why a mam like 
David Duncan was ending his days in a moimtain 
town in a print shop. 

David finally sat down, and, armed with needle 
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and thread, began to mend a rent in Victor's 
coat. "I'd like to hear about Geiger.*' 

"He's as happy as a mnle that missed his kick 
and got a wallop/' said Carter; "I don't believe, 
however, that well have further trouble. Geiger 
is sfirewd. It wouldn't put money in his pocket 
to appear in a wrong light. He admits he was 
hasty, and says he whipped Henry. If I'm any 
judge Geiger will lay low ; though you never can 
tell what opportunity might arise for him to do 
the boy a poor turn in years to come. I called on 
Miss Madison tonight. She's new to Clarmont 
this year, you know. And decidedly an acquisi- 
tion, I reckon. She impresses me as one who 11 
look out for Victor's interests in school, which is 
important." 

"It is," said David; "and I'm glad you called 
to see her." 

Carter said: "Victor is a Thoroughbred, and 
between us we'll give the boy what he ought to 
have." 

"I knew what kind of a boy he was," David 
answered; "when the Lord has been busy devel- 
oping a line of folks for a few hundred years it 
shows in their faces." 

"God doesn't make mistakes about what he puts 
into people's faces," rejoined Carter. 

"Well, I'm greatly obliged to you," David said, 
rethreading his needle: he sewed in thoughtful 
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silence, Carter watching him. Finally the coat 
was neatly mended 

Carter, as thongh he had staid but to see it done, 
drew on his gloves. **I11 bid you good night; 
call on me for anything I can do, at any time. ' ^ 

Victor's sleep was long in coming. As he lay 
there, battered and sore, in a land unknown, the 
dream of the horrors he had seen in his own land 
grew more vivid ; so tense, alert and imaginative 
he became, that the scenes of war and violence 
that had once numbed him, now seared his soul 
with their terrific reality. His own conflict of the 
day had tightened every nerve, waked every fibre 
in him. He thought of his father, battling for 
France ; of his father who died for France. That 
France which was not now his even though his 
father had died, was sacred. ... He remembered 
the mother arms that he never would feel again. 
Peace came to him only when the kind face of 
David Duncan softened the vision of the still 
night-time. 

The poor bones of Victor's father lay on a bat- 
tlefield. Somewhere in France rested his moth- 
er's marred body. But their invincible souls 
brooded over their child. 
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At school next day Henry Geiger was an un- 
easy boy. He appeared not to care for the ways 
of the world, as the world had come to be since 
he had seen his father and himself whipped in a 
single day. The only familiar phase of that aston- 
ishing day was the chastisement he had received 
from his father. All else was improbable, and 
nnbelievable. Yet the boys at school, more than 
one of whom had taken a punch or a drubbing 
from Henry, were intent upon calling his atten- 
tion in certain baldly insinuating ways to the fact 
that the day before was entirely true; and that 
Victor Daudet was highly respected: and that 
Henry Geiger 's importance had gone glimmer- 
ing. . • . 

Henry blundered shockingly in his recitations. 

That which fed the fires of his silent fury was 
the frequent reference to his father's uncanny 
downfall. That which made him inwardly rage 
the more, was that his father had forbidden him 
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to fight again in school under penalty of a terrible 
**licking.'' 

By the time the day ended Henry was, for one 
of his usually steady nerves, in a lamentable con- 
dition. He was not a sensitive boy, but he was a 
sore one. If he had been able to be sick, he would 
have been very sick. 

He hated Victor Daudet. 

Something beautiful happened to David Dun- 
can, before Victor came home from school. 

He had walked far down the railroad track, 
following the shining rails as he dreamed. His 
thought was of Victor at first; of what Victor's 
life should be ; of what an unfathomable mystery 
life is. He remembered his own boyhood in a 
still New England town, where his father was 
easily first among the dwellers. He remembered 
how strange it had seemed when his mother died; 
how the children had scattered when a second 
wife came. How his own hope of a college educa- 
tion had ended. How he became a printer's ap- 
prentice in a small city ; of a rise in his fortunes 
when he was taken into the business at twenty- 
five. He saw Mildred, his wife, a rosy cheeked 
girl with a way that had challenged him — ^and 
made him love and marry her. Not many years 
later a trick of fortune had ruined the business — 
and Mildred had blamed him. . . . His dream be- 
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came kaleidoscopic ... He went from one city 
to another — ^never had sufficient capital to make a 
good start. Mildred was ill often. From New 
England he went to New York, and struggled in 
the treadmill there. When he saw no hope ahead, 
in the city of a million cares — ^he took a trip- 
saw the Blue Bidge — stopped off at Clarmont. 
Now he owned the little house he lived in, and 
sometimes his wife spoke to him. 

Lifef It was as comprehensible as the blue- 
rinuned mountains over which the late afternoon 
rays of the sun were shining on the rails. ... He 
turned, and came home, that he might be there 
when Victor should come. 

As he entered his shop Mildred sat in his big 
chair. 

She half smiled at him: ** Supper Tl be ready 
upstairs at six o'clock for you and Victor.'* 

**AU right, Mildred.'' 

She did not like demonstrativeness. He said 
nothing else. 

She rose from the chair, and remarked : ^ ^Folks 
say the trouble at school wasn't his fault." 

**No," he said. 

She went upstairs. David knew that the 
** spell" which had been upon Mildred had 
passed. 

That was the beautiful thing that happened to 
David ; he was more grateful for the few rays of 
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light that came into his life than lesser souls are 
gratefnl for blessings showered npon them* 

Mrs. Duncan entertained them each evening 
until Friday. They did not go upstairs to snpper 
Friday, being unbidden. 

Saturday was a perfect Indian summer day. In 
the Blue Bidge country that means air like wine 
shot through with rays of golden sun ; Ught haze 
over purple mountains; beauty, freedom, joy of 
life. 

Chesterfield Carter, attomey-at-law, garbed im- 
maculately, was expectant in mood as he drove 
his car to the house of Miss Letty Brown. Down 
the steps tripped Judith Madison, a vision in 
white with straw colored girdle, and a stunning 
black hat upon her mass of hair ; and a sweet look 
in her eyes that monks bad best not dream of. 
Mr. Carter helped her in, and they swung down 
the road to the centre of the town. Here, assem- 
bled on the drug store comer, certain representa- 
tive citizenry of Clarmont saw, and were con- 
quered. Townsman Ben Cook, formerly of the 
West, wearing a sombrero and a smile ; Eb. Har- 
ris, the postmaster, ruddy, round and ready ; John 
Grady Ellison, returned from a sojourn amongst 
the fairest of the fair in Baltimore, but willing 
to be convinced; Pete Clark, the tall, genial pro- 
prietor of the drug store, who stood in the door- 
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way and felt a thrill of approbation; the repre- 
sentative medical, ministerial and military men of 
the section appeared to be assembled : the tall and 
scholarly Doctor Paige, of Scrugg's Creek ; Doctor 
Moultrie, of St. George's Pike, who stood hand-in- 
hand with his pretty wife — ^as though they were 
having their pictures taken; the Rev. Dr. Luck, 
rotund yet classical; the Rev. Mr. Telle (an 
orator of no mean ability) ; CoL Whately Barga- 
min, pleased and pensive ; and Ideut. Haines, erect, 
and extremely observant. 

As the car passed all these gentlemen, at the 
drug store comer, there was what you might call a 
silent roar of approval. 

On the depot platform, contentedly smoking a 
pipe with a big yellow bowl, stood John Geiger, 
surveying the new cold storage plant across the 
way : — ^he was a considerable stockholder. Carter 
turned at the depot, and took the road by the 
track, headed for Charlottesville. Said Miss 
Madison: ** Would it be fun to take Victor with 

**It would. WeTldoitl'^ 

Lazing in the sun on his porch, with chair tipped 
back against the side of the building, Doc Mur- 
free, observing the car and its occupants as they 
reached Dave Duncan's print shop, essayed to 
notice very particularly; and, leaning forward, 
lost the nice balance of his chair and was precipi- 
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iated, in a manner which was not courtly at all, 
flat upon the ground 

Doc swore less softly than they had laughed, 
picked himself up, and went into his office. 

**He didn^t do that to please us,'' said Miss 
Madison, half seriously. 

**I Ve never known him to do anything to please 
anybody but himself,'' Carter answered. 

**It's a pity for a man to live that way. He 
drinks, doesn't he?" 

** Unquestionably," said Carter. **Ah, here's 
Dave and Victor — they must have been in the back 
of the shop. Morning, Mr. Duncan. Morning, 
Victor. Mr. Duncan, we're going to Charlottes- 
ville, and would be glad to take Victor with us. 
Would you like to go. Colonel!" Victor's eyes 
shone, and his feet moved as though to dance 
music 

David looked mightily pleased. "Let me get 
his overcoat — ^hell need it if you're gone till 
night" And presently they were off, with the 
new overcoat David had bought for the boy stowed 
with the rest of the wraps. 

Victor's warm little hand held Miss Madison's 
as they glided through the dream country, and 
on to Charlottesville. 

That noble monument to Thomas Jefferson— his 
University— was the chiefest interest of the day. 
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They spent hours there, going throngh historic 
buildings, halls of Science and of Law, and wan- 
dering about 4he lawns. Mr. Carter took his 
guests to his fraternity home, where a set of fine 
faced boys received them with a courtesy good to 
see ; and were delighted to take Victor into their 
rooms, where pennants on the walls from many 
Northern as well as Southern colleges, especially 
interested him. 

Just before they left town Carter ran his car 
through the University grounds once more. He 
drove slowly; Victor ^s eyes drank in everything. 
The boy felt the atmosphere of the place, and 
Carter saw that he felt it: he stopped his car 
altogether, and looked into Victor's eager face — 
**Son, how would you like to come to the Univer- 
sity to stay for four years, one of these days!'* 

**OhI'' said Victor— ** Oh!— I should— Fes/" 

**WeTl fix iti'' said Carter; ^^itTl happen!— 
That's a pledge, Miss Madison.'' 

She gave him her hand impulsively, with a firm 
clasp. 

That night Carter held an interview with David^ 
and the men looked forward through the years, 
for Victor. 



BOOK II 
THE YOUTH 



CHAPTER I 

Only a few months after the coming of Victor 
to Clarmonty America took her place among the 
honorable nations of the world, and entered the 
Great War. Despite our years of drifting and 
our pitiful unpreparedness, America awoke. 

In the swiftly passing months while the nation 
was exerting its energy to organize its resources 
and give of its manhood, these two, David and 
Victor, were students of American affairs so 
ardent that their «ouls became as one. While the 
hideous deeds of Germany, and the words and 
deeds as foul of the breed of pacifists and pro- 
Germans in this country were being writ upon 
history, while politics, profiteering, self-seeking, 
L W. W. villainies and black-hearted treachery 
vied in our America with honor -and enlighten- 
ment; while the nation struggled, shuddered, re- 
volted, hoped, girded its loins ; while poltroons in 
the market place, poltroons in Congress, rascals 
in the Editorial chair and vultures in our every 
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conmnmity would have tied our hands, there came 
into the hearts of true Americans a stern deter- 
mination to write our name fair — ^to do the great 
duty which so long had been denied us. 

**Why," asked Victor of David, one night when 
the big man was reading to him from a New York 
newspaper about the war — ^**why did America 
wait for so long, long a time before she helped 
France!" 

David looked down into the tense little face of 
the boy, who sat on a hassock at his knee. 

**Well — ^because America is not France, Vic- 
tor.'' 

Victor tugged with a quick little motion at the 
blue overall strap on his shoulder — ^** America is 
not as the same to fight for rightf '' 

**H-m,'' said David. **Well, you see, Victor, 
over here there are so many people who do not 
understand. And our folks are not all one kind 
of folks, like your people in France. And I guess 
some of them would sell their souls for the Al- 
mighty Dollar.'' 

A shadow crossed Victor's face. 

David went on, thoughtfully : * * Maybe when our 
soldiers in France begin to get killed — ^itll set 
folks over here to thinking. And they'll think we 
must fight and fight and help hard — ^help with all 
weVe got, and forget about our Almighty Dol- 
lars, and things." 
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YidtoT^s small shoulders involuntarily 
shrugged. He extended his two little hands in a 
characteristic gesture : ** Why must it be that one 
should think even two seconds about the big dollar 
*— it is not big. It is nothing— nothing with '* 

**I know it, Victor. I know if And David 
patted the little shoulder. A slow, deep smile 
lighted his face, and he said: ^^The other day I 
heard about a Frenchman, a feller in Louisiana, 
who sold his horse so he could take that money 
and give it to help France. This horse was about 
all he owned, and it left him awful poor, and an- 
other feller said to him, *Why did you sell your 
horse — ^I couldn't get along without my horse. 
*WeU,* the first feller said, * France couldn't get 
along without mine.' — ^And I guess that's the way 
ofiti" 

• . . In the swift days of fevered activity, the 
tremendous onrush of disclosures, the increased 
awakening of the American people, their final 
strides toward efficiency, something of it all was 
in the air even in quiet Clarmont. Twas like a 
steady, strange, potent echo. 

As Germany writhed, as Britain and France 
unceasingly poured out their life blood on the 
Western Front and the Kaiser's troops were 
pushed back, back, back ; when really large forces 
of American troops reached France; when the 
cataclysmic surprises of our first year at war 
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brought their train of events; while Germany 
writhed and struggled more and more, and the 
bombast of their leaders showed fear as well as 
foolishness ; when their hypocritical peace propa- 
ganda gave way to a hunted wail— when, in short, 
proud, ruthless, barbaric Germany cracked under 
the strain, these, these were the days when Victor 
and David followed the course of events with a 
zest which God, seeing, must have smiled upon. 

When, at last, quarter was given to Germany — 
and terms of peace too fair and sweet were given, 
for deeds so black and crimes so foul — ^France, 
exalted before all mankind, emerged from her 
awful struggle noblest of the Nations of the 
Earth. 

David told Victor she was noblest He said, 
**It'8 because everybody over there gave every- 
thing they had to give, and smiled when they 
gave if 

The simple integrity and unselfishness of the 
gray haired old printer was woven into the very 
life of Victor, as childhood fleeted away, and the 
boy developed rapidly. David, a careful reader, 
and a thinker, was wise. He gave heed to what 
he should place in the boy's hands. Sometimes 
he pondered long after Victor had gone to bed 
on this point, and kept back a book that he had 

considered giving him; Twtil his mind should be 
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ready for it. He stiiniilated and fed the growing 
intellect. 

David 's life : how patient it was I His wife grew 
old sourly, and her health suffered. He waited 
on her as though she had been all that any man 
could have fondly expected. Because she took to 
complaining of his printing press, he built her a 
pretty cottage, by the side of his print shop, and 
he and Victor lived their own lives, as before. 

Victor did well in schooL Miss Madison did not 
make the mistake of attempting to pet him, but, 
rather, encouraged him without stint. Indeed he 
gave her a greater interest in remaining in Clar- 
mont than she otherwise could have had. She 
knew his pride; she appreciated his idealistic 
trend; was deeply interested in his intellectual 
audacity, a racial characteristic which manifested 
itself early. She sympathized to the uttermost 
with him in his daily life, in school and in town. 

The Geigers, father and son, were his uncom- 
promising enemies. There were a hundred things 
done and said to embarrass and discredit Victor. 
It was good to see him go steadily onward in his 
fine youth, ignoring, rising above. He outstripped 
Henry Geiger in scholarship as he outstripped 
him in personality and attractiveness. Tall, 
clean-limbed, the dark-eyed boy's bearing was 
that of a young prince in comparison with the 
slouching gait and stout animality of Henry 
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Oeiger. Both boys were going to college. The 
Clarmont school had become a ^'four year high 
school," advancing in importance (at a respectful 
distance) with the prosperity of the town. In 
fact, it was John Geiger, prominent in town 
affairs because of his money and holdings, who, 
as President of the School Board, had accom- 
plished this educational phenomenon. Having 
determined to send Henry to the University, he 
wished him to obtain the requisite preparation in 
Clarmont. Geiger disliked Judith Madison to 
such an extent that he proposed a man principal 
for the school; and picked his man. He was 
Geiger 's man was George Schakel, the new 
principal, and well qualified to do Geiger ^s 
bidding. Miss Madison continued in the school, 
as the change had been made suddenly, and 
at a time of year when she could not easily 
have obtained another position. For years 
she had helped support a feeble father and 
a helpless mother who lived in the old family home 
in tidewater Virginia; these lives that were linked 
to hers were passing into the clearing where, for 
a little while, the aged linger, looking up to the 
skies before their eyes grow too Him and they 
journey but a little further into the great Shadow. 
Judith was wont to wonder at the tranquillity of 
their lives in the midst of a time when changes 
more rapid and striking than America or the 
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world had ever seen were taking place on every 
hand. 

By the time Victor Dandet was fifteen, Clar- 
mont was no longer a little monntain town; it 
had grown amazingly; was fast on the way to 
being a city ; it had increased, relatively, more in 
four years than Charlottesville, a dozen miles 
down the slope, or Stannton across the ridge, — 
twenty-five miles away, had ever grown. Just 
what had given the impetus nobody inquired. 
They were too busy with their material pros- 
perity. Clarmont had become the centre of the 
apple and peacU orchards which were making 
Albemarle County famous. The cold storage 
warehouse of John Geiger and his associates had 
been quadrupled. Sometimes it contained a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand barrels — ^being held for a 
higher market. Production and shipments were 
thrilling to the people. Cooperage factories, 
other enterprises, supplementary industries, bank- 
ing — everything thinkable and some items that no- 
body would have dreamed, had their home in Clar- 
mont. Electric lights, a fine new depot, spur 
tracks, grain elevators, new streets, brick blocks, 
retail business, rows upon rows of houses, stretch- 
ing into the country, and all the quickly uprising 
incidentals, crowded the scene. A trolley line was 
in process of building. All the prosperous resi- 
dents .owned automobiles and the less prosperous 
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contributed to their upkeep, as is the maimer. 

Clarmont was but a tiny section of American 
materialism ; and in the midst of this, save for the 
year he served his country abroad, one deejj-eyed 
young man had steadily grown in soul. Eleven 
months in France had changed the eyes ; the wound 
that brought him home had been recovered from ; 
his eyes were deeper than ever, and would always 
be a little different. 

... If you note the dear color in her face and 
the free look in her eye and the fine grace of her 
carriage as she enters the new bank block, and 
goes upstairs to the office of Chesterfield Carter, 
Attomey-at-Law, you will say that the years have 
not been unkind to Judith Madison. 



CHAPTER n 

** School out! — ^I didn't realize it was past four 
— ^have this chair, please. Glad to see you — ^what 's 
the word!" 

'^Several of them," Miss Madison declared, in 
a tone of conviction, smiling as she spoke. The 
smile deepened, for a moment, and then a particu- 
larly serions look took its place. Carter was quick 
to notice this. 

** That's all for to-day," he said, addressing his 
stenographer ;' 'please mail these" (he handed the 
young lady a sheaf of letters he had signed before 
Miss Madison came in) — ^^'Good night, Miss Mir- 
iam." 

As soon as they were alone Miss Madison took 
off a glove — **I'm doing this so I can strike your 
desk with my bare hand if I want to! I'm fu- 
rious!" 

Half a dozen lines in Carter's face were sharply 
discernible. He looked at her gravely — ^''What's 
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Schakel been doing f — ^Has he been unpleasant to 
youf' 

**It'8 Victor,'* she said; **he treats him sfaame- 
fnlly. In the first place Schakel isn't a gentle- 
man " 

**I knew that the first time I saw hinu" 

* * I reckon you don 't half know him. Every time 
he looks at one with those little pig-eyes of his, it's 
offensive! He sneers at Victor in class, repri- 
mands the boy constantly, and tries to break his 
spirit." 

* * (Jeiger 's back of Schakel. Yon know that t ' ' 
**0f course. The (Jeigers have set out to make 

Victor's last year in High School unendur- 
able." 

**In my judgment," said Carter, with a shrewd 
Uttle grimace, '4t goes as far as this : young Geiger 
is so jealous of Victor that he — and his noble sire 
and the exalted Principal likewise — ^would stop at 
nothing. Inferiority, so to speak, resents itself, 
and inflicts harm upon its betters." 

She laughed, a short, odd little laugh which 
made her face piquant. 

Carter knitted his brows. **I wish I had some 
say. The only man on the school board I have any 
particular influence with is Jones, and he's too 
busy with apples to care about schools. I reckon 
we can't do much except watch. We'll get Victor 
through the year, though." 
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Miss Madison drew on her glove — ^**I just had to 
see you about this. If you find a chance to 
help — f' 

**I wish you were principal of the school again 
for Victor ^s sake, and for your own. Judith, you 
donH realize how it^s hurt me, this having Schakel 
take away the reward of your years of work, and 
patience. It was a shabby trick to put a fellow like 
him in your place !^' 

**0h, it isn't so much that — ^I can endure '* 

** Don't be in a hurry to go, Judith. You don't 
come in often — ^I don't see you half as often as I 
wish I did. A fellow gets tired with nothing better 
than the duplicity of human nature to think about 
and deal in " 

** And that's all I've brought you to think about 
I oughtn't to have troubled you!" 

**Yes, you ought." He spoke with such deep 
earnestness she felt herself drawn to him; he 
moved his chair very close to hers: ** Judith, I've 
been loving you a right long time." 

The last rays of the afternoon sun lingered in 
the still office. • • • Crimson crept into the cheeks 
of the woman . . . her lips parted . • . she did 
not speak . . . her eyes were downcast . . • she 
was beautiful — ^her eyes were upturned to his with 
a haunting look in them — **0h, Chester," she 
breathed. ** Judith!" he took her hand, and 
kissed it reverently— ** I'm* not much — ^not good 
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enough for yon— but, Oh, my Dear, I love 
yon '* His eyes besought hers. . . . 

**WeVe been such good, good friends, '* she 
said, at last * * Can H we ' ' 

**You, you're not denying me — ^anything be- 
yond friendship! — Vve waited.'* 

There was a hurt in his voice — ^**I haven't 
meant to take advantage of you, ever — ^I'm not 
asking you now because it's hard and unhappy for 
you at schooL You don't think that of me!" 

**No," she said. 

The light in the sky was fading fast ; the after- 
glow that had flooded the room was gone ; dusk, 
not light, seemed creeping in at the window. 

** Chester, I have a duty in life. I couldn't al- 
low you to take it upon yourself, in any sense, 
and I can't think for a moment of giving it up 
while the duty lasts — and it may be for years — 
I'm all that's left to Father and Mother, I'm all 
they have; they must have me — ^we, we're poor." 
She said the word without emphasis, and without 
apology. 

He answered her ; there was a thrill in his tone ; 
**I love you. I shall love you. Your right of de- 
cision — ^for now— goes beyond my right of ask- 
ing. I want ever, and ever, your friendship. Can 
I have it, with hopef 

She arose ; a beautiful pride, and a sweet dig- 
nity were in her mien : and a look in her eyes that 
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no man conld read, nor any man ever forget '^I 
honor yon. You have my implicit faith. Is that 
love!'' 

He fonnd no answer, for a moment. ^^I hope 
so," he said, at last 

"life is a problem, and love is '* 

**The answer!'* he quickly said. 

— *'The finality, for a Woman." 

As she spoke she gave him her hand in a dasp 
that thrilled him ; for a long moment she let him 
hold it **Good night, Chester." He knew that 
he must answer as she willed. **Good night" 

And then she was gone, with a swift rustle of 
her dress as she passed through the door. 

He sat at his desk in the fast coming darkness. 



CHAPTER m 

-^ YioTOB walked slowly home from school with 
folded theme paper stickmg out of his inside coat 
pocket, so preoccupied that when the sheaf of 
paper rose up and grazed his chin he thrust it 
back, saying, ^^ Excuse me«'' 

As he entered the yard he saw David carrying 
firewood into Mrs. Duncan's cottage. When 
David came out for another armful, he said, '^111 
do it Let me fill the box.'' Victor took off his 
school coat and brushed it as soon as he went into 
the print shop, and began setting type. He stood 
steadily at his task, working with quick fingers 
that did not begin to keep pace with what he was 
thinking about. He tried to decide exactly how 
he should act in school to get the least possible at- 
tention from that fellow SchakeL He wanted no 
odds from Schakel, but he intended to maintain 
his scholarship. Every mean little act of Schak- 
ePs in the past few weeks rose in his mind; the 
sneer he had given him that day in the Literature 
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doss because Victor had advanced an opinion of 
his own — an opinion which Victor had thonght 
was proper even thongh the book didn't say so — 
that sneer rankled. The boy flushed scarlet as he 
thonght of it Schakel ! The name made him ill ; 
the fellow's leering face, and mean little ejres, 
and thick hands and rough voice and his nasty 
way of walking up and down the aisle, sometimes 
tuniing suddenly back to see what you were doing 

at your desk Faugh! Victor's teeth were 

set close, his fingers flew on, and he had the job 
ready for proof in a few minutes. 

David, working across the room, observed Vic- 
tor's black, black hair, and keen eyes, and flushed 
face. David knew well enough how things had 
gone at school since Schakel came, though Victor 
had said little. This afternoon, because he said 
nothing at all, David conjectured it had been a 
particularly unpleasant day. 

** Victor, I guess we better finish as soon as we 
can. Ill hold copy and you read. " 

They went at it, corrected, and at six it was 
done. 

They had a fine supi)er. David had bought some 
York Biver oysters for Mrs. Duncan that day, and 
had taken two quarts while he was about it. David 
and Victor had theirs both stewed and fried, with 
bacon. 

After 8upi)er *\^ctor sat down to study. He put 
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his mind to it, and in an hour had done enongh. 
**I guess ni go down to the drug store,'' Victor 
said. David understood. The boy wanted to go 
somewhere, anywhere, rather than brood over his 
school troubles. 

**Yes, Victor; you go right ahead.'' 

At Pete Clark's drug store, which continued to 
be the town forum where citizens exchanged views, 
and saved the nation, there was a choice gathering 
that night. To Victor's disgust, John (Jeiger, 
Henry's father, was there, and gave him a fishy, 
forbidding look, when he came in • • • doubtless 
he would tell Schakel — ^who boarded at Geiger's — 
that Victor spent the evening loafing, and Schakel 
would mention it in school next day if he got the 
chance, . • . This passed from Victor's mind in 
a moment, though. Doc Murfree, partly drunk 
and equally eloquent, was holding forth on politics 
and the imminent election of 1920. With refer- 
ence to the general rascality of Republicans Doo 
was oratoricaL 

" — To h— 1 with the damned Yankees!" he con- 
cluded, as a clincher. 

Chesterfield Carter laughed in a way that irri- 
tated the orator: **I'm done with blind partisan- 
ship. Southerners ought to begin to break away 
from prejudices half a century old. Doc, you're 
too sectional." 

When a gentleman like Doc Murfree finds it im- 
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possible to argae intelligently he resorts to per- 
sonalities. 

**Wliat do you know about it! Pusillanimous 
an' contemptible! You're no gentleman! Every 
Northerner is a crook — ^Republicans narrow, big- 
oted, rotten, black as iiinges of Hades " 

"Those are red hot, Doc — ^better cut it out," 
said Pete Clark; and he nodded meaningly to- 
ward the door. Ladies were coming in. 

Doc Murf ree subsided, and presently made good 
his escape, feeling, possibly, that his mind was 
too fatigued to argue with Chesterfield Carter, 
whose glance was sharply upon him. 

Victor had been interested before, but in the 
next half hour he became intensely so, as Chester- 
field Carter, Ben Cook, and several others, dis- 
cussed the campaign. 

Carter found opportunity before Victor left, 
to say an encouraging word to him. ** Don't let 
them dishearten you at school. Son — saw wood. 
YouTl come out!" 

Victor thanked him in a low tone, and passed 
by John Geiger, who sat on a stool by the door 
smoking a fat cigar. Geiger kicked the door shut 
after Victor before he could close it himself. 



CHAPTEB I^ 

It's rather hard ob youth to be placed at the 
mercy of such persons as Schakel: — quite fre- 
quently they occupy positions of authority. As 
Principal of Clarmont High School, with so pow- 
erful a patron as John Oeiger his friend and 
guide, Schakel no doubt believed that he had a 
divine right to exercise authority to the utter- 
most To men like Schakel, the world over, 
authority means, not a trust, but a vantage point 
whence they are entitled to drive all before them 
by force ; by brutality, if necessary. It was proper 
for him to conduct a ruthless campaign of ezter- 
nmiation against Victor Daudet 

Victor read a paper in the American Literature 
class next day in which he dared to advance cer- 
tain criticism which was out of the beaten path. 
The fact that Victor was able to justify, by an ex- 
ceptionally keen course of reasoning, the theory 
he advanced and the criticism he made was to 
Schakel outrageous. He sneered; he stormed; he 
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called Victor, finally, a fool. Tliat was the word 
he used,— before the whole schooL Victor sat 
down at his desk, crimson, but silent. That he 
should sit down angered Schakel. He commanded 
him to rise: **We are not through. Stand up! 
Tou are impertinent ! ' ' 

Victor did not rise. He but answered: "I have 
no more to say, Sir.'* 

"You mean to tell me that you will not arise in 
this school when you are told to arise f" stormed 
Schakel; and he came from the platform to Vic- 
tor's desk, and shook his finger in the boy's face. 
Decency and dignity could have borne no more. 
''Sir, to ignore a misfortune is to minimize it I 
must ignore youl" 

Schakel glared at him: "Take your books and 
go home I" he shouted. 

"Mr. Schakel!" said Miss Madison. Her clear 
voice cut the tense silence of the room. It was 
fearless. Schakel turned. " Victor,'* she said, 
"could hardly be expected to be himself after you 
called him a fool. Is it not possible that you were 
hasty t Is it fair! I can say to the County Super- 
intendent that I have never found Victor a fool, 
and never called him that, in the four years I 
taught here before you came." Her face was 
flushed, but her voice dangerously ev^n. Schakel 
saw that he had gone too far. The thought of an 
authority higher than his own cowed Schakel. 
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"Miss Madison!'' said Victor, **I will go!" 

** You will not go ! '' said Schakel ; ** we will have 
no more of this!'' Schakel walked slowly to the 
platform ; within, he was f nrions ; but self -interest 
was strong: Miss Madison had driven home her 
point He cleared his throat: "The — er — ^the 
school will come to order." 

(This was really funny, because you could have 
heard a pin drop, until Schakel spoke.) "Let 
there be no further manifestations of disorder of 
any sort whatsoever," he continued; "We shall 
have order, and nothing but orders* 

So spake Authority, and was relieved. 

Miss Madison looked out of the window and bit 
her lips to keep from laughing. • • • The next 
class was called. 

Motoring through certain streets not far from 
the school building, at an hour not far from four 
^-oh, well, you know how it's done. Mr. Carter 
took Miss Madison into his car to convey her 
home ; which was many miles that afternoon. She 
told him of the day's doings. 

* * Superb ! Congratulations ! ' ' 

She laughed. "It was splendid to see Victor!" 
she said; "and who could blame him for what he 
said!" 

"Nobody!" 

They rp4e m pijepce f qr (( y(h\h, 
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" Judith/' he finaUy remarked, **I didn't half 
tell you what I wanted to, yesterday. I can only 
ask you to understand that I honor your feelings, 
and won't say anything more about it now. I see 
your position exactly. ' ' 

She flushed, and gave him a grateful look ; and 
a smile of unalterable friendship. 

Nothing else passed between them concerning 
the day before, and the problem that was in their 
hearts. He helped her out of his car, and said 
good night. She went in to think of him, and he 
ran a dozen miles into the country, thinking of 
her. 

Judith knew that behind Chesterfield Carter's 
kind acquiescence was deep love. How different 
from his usual impetuous warmth was the re- 
straint he had summoned! She read it rightly. 
It was because he was nobly her friend. Upon 
their years of friendship she dwelt with all her 
mind. She admired him, as she had always ad- 
mired him for his quality of staunchness. If Ches- 
terfield Carter was your friend he was completely 
your friend. He never promised more than he ful- 
fiilled, and he always found a way to help when 
you needed him. 

There is no finer quality in a man or woman 
than to be ready to help. Judith's 'heart was 
troubled that her way was uncertain. Her per- 
plexity was deep 
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''Life doesn't come out as yon want it to, when 
yon want it," she said to herself, as she sat in 
reverie trying to fathom the depth of Dnty and to 
measnre it with the call of Love. Was it lovet 
Life was strange. Love was a riddle. ... So si- 
lently and steadily and powerfully had their 
friendship gone on, that he had become more abso- 
lutely a part of her life than she ever before had 
realized. The woman 's sonl within her was moved 
to its depths as she pondered. 

When Judith Madison was in trouble she did 
what most first-dass men and women do: — ^as 
nearly as possible forgot it by going straightway 
to help someone else. At seven she left the house 
and walked rapidly across town to the print shop 
of David Duncan. Clarmont had grown compara- 
tively little in the direction David lived. She took 
the old familiar route down the track from the 
depot, and, as she reached the shop, and looked 
through the big window, saw Victor setting t3n3e. 
She entered and greeted him cheerily. '^I wanted 
to see you, and to tell you how glad I am you were 
able* to keep your courage so well at school to- 
day." Victor placed a chair for her, and shook 
her warm hand cordially, and his eyes were re- 
splendent: '^But, Miss Madison, I had a friend — 
you were there ! You were perfect. I thank you!" 

She smiled. "Did you tell Mr. Duncan!" 

'^Not too much. He has troubles. Mrs. Duncan 
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isnotsowelL He is with her in her House now/' 

She glanced about the neatly kept shop; and 

then looked directly into the boy's eager face: 

"Victor, youVe a battle before you. It's lasted 

a long time, and now it's upon you more than 

ever. It isn't easy to endure, but nothing is easy 

that makes us strong. To-day you took a risk — 

one must take risks in battle. — ^You told Mr. 

Schakel the truth, but it was dangerous. '^ 

**I guess sol But I could not help it.'' 

**No, I reckon you couldn't But I want you to 

promise me something " 

•*I will promise," he said quickly. •'For you I 
would promise what you ask." 

"If Mr. Schakel attacks you again, please say 
just this: 'Mr. Schakel, you must excuse me, but 
I am here only to study. ' — ^You see, Victor, if you 
say no more than that it won't give him a chaace 
to expel you from school." 
"Which is what he wants — ^I know." 
Compassion filled her eyes. The boy's own eyes 
glistened. His voice was intense: "But, Miss 
Madison — ^why, why, whyf It is so without sense. 
They are so foolish!" 

"Meanness is always foolish, Victor. People 
who are that way are foolish; it's a kind of greed 
that many human beings have. They know you 
have something they have not. Because they can't 
have it, tiieir only way is to try to hurt you " 
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"What have I!'' 

"Nobility, Victor/' 

The boy looked into her face with a pride and 
devotion in his eyes that called forth all her affec- 
tion ; and evoked in her a sense of deep responsi- 
bility: "Yes, Victor, yon have nobility; keep it 
unsullied and high. IVe thought, sometimes, of 
your father, and how he died for honor on the 
greatest battlefield in the world. Victor, some of 
us are always at Verdun. There is no greater 
glory than to be brave at Verdun I '^ 

"What I feel I must say — ^I love you that you 
are so l^ood, and because you make me good, and 
because you give me so much honor, — ^which I 
must deserve!" 

He smiled, and then he laughed — ^"Oh, as for 
Mister Schakel, I shall endure him until the stars 
have fallen." And he laughed again. 

Perhaps it was his birthright that he could be 
gay and deep, strong and insouciant.. 

"Victor, you're in the right Right will 
triumph. Keep your faith, and go on, on!" She 
rose and gave him her hand. 

"I thank you more than I can tell," Victor said; 
"please know!" 

"Yes!" 

Victor wished to escort her home, but she 
thought it best for him not to do so, lest by chance 
they should meet any of the Geigers. No doubt 
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something unpleasant would have been said or 
done as a result 

So she said good-night 

Victor sang at his work until David came in, 
when he told him Miss Madison had called. Vic- 
tor made light to David of the day at school, seeing 
that he was tired and worn. But the big man, 
sitting in his chair in relaxation, studied the boy^s 
face earnestly ; and understood. 

** Victor, you just stand it. YouVe got sand, 
and there's a kind of sand that don't run. It's 
the sand you use when you fight the hardest bat- 
tle in life — ^up, up, to the high place you've got to 
get to." 
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CHAPTERS 

**How did school go to-day— ^mything newf 
asked Attorney Carter. (He met by chance Miss 
Madison halfway home from her school the 
next afternoon and was giving her a spin in his 
car.) 

**Newt No, nothing. Qniet on the Potomac. 
Mr. Schakel is ahnost reticent." 

**I ascertained SchakePs measure to-day," said 
Carter; "saw Mr. Lee, County Superintendent, 
in Charlottesville this morning." 

**Did you say anything " 

**Not too much — ^be sure of that." 

•*Mr. Lee's been kind to me always " 

* * And will be ; he *s that sort. Here 's the elevat- 
ing truth I learned in regard to our principal — 
he spelled his name S-H-A-K-E-L until he came 
here. Thought he'd make a hit with Geiger by 
letting him infer he sported Teutonic blood " 

"Then he isn't, at all?" 

^'No. He's an American. Baised on the Bappa- 
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haimock Biver; a cringing, pocketbook Ameri- 
can.'' 

^'It was a Frenchman," said Miss Madison, 
**who wrote, even in the early days of the War, 
*In another year the degree of true civilization 
which a nation has attained will be measured by 
the depth of its reprobation of Germany.' " 

Carter tnmed his earnest gaze iii)on her: ^'Ju- 
dith, I suppose you realize that America made a 
pretty late showing in the European crisis!" 

"Late — ^yes — ^I reckon so." 

**We went in when it became expedient," he 
said; "expediency was our guiding star from the 
day the Lusitania was sunk, yet what did it avail 
us to evade, compromise and postpone) Bight is 
everlastingly right, and fearless Honor is not a 
thing to be assumed because time and conditions 
have forced one's hand." 

Her cheeks were scarlet; his earnestness had 
roused her. "I reckon you've thought about this t 
I'm a Southerner to the tips of my toes, and a 
Democrat all the way through— but " 

"Why should we here in the South, the proud, 
high-spirited, generous South forever give of our 
generosity for the reward of pork and patronage 
rather than the surety of National Integrity?" 

"Wholl be elected?" 

"The candidate who proves the better politi- 
cian, if one n»y judge by recent years." 
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She laughed thoughtfully, and remarked: 
^' There has to be a political system, doesn't 
there?'* 

"Yes. But under our present system, by par- 
tisan politics the people saddle themselves first 
with one set of autocrats and then with the 
other.'' 

.... They had been riding on so smoothly 
over the perfect road that they were in Charlottes- 
ville before they realized it. They ran by the Uni- 
versity athletic field; went on down town, and 
took supper at an hotel. They came back to 
Clarmont in the glory of a Blue Bidge moonlit 
night. 

Southerners can thoroughly understand, and 
Northerners can readily believe that Chesterfield 
Carter's political convictions created interest in 
his community. Not that they were likely to 
change the provincial temper of the people much ; 
but Carter was so unqualifiedly respected that his 
ardent beliefs commanded attention. 

On the night before Tuesday, election day, there 
was a gathering in Pete Clark's newly enlarged 
drug store which taxed its capacity. Victor Dau- 
det was present when Doc Murf ree attacked Car- 
ter for his political views with particular oflfen- 
siveness. The arguments of the half-inebriated 
Murf ree took the form of abuse, and finally, in his 
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excitement, he called Carter a Renegade Son of the 
South. 

** You mean,'' said Carter in a dangerously even 
tone, "you mean that from your contemptibly 
narrow viewpoint there can be neither truth, 
honor or loyalty in any man who doesn't vote the 
same ticket as yourself t" 

"Any man in the South who votes against the 
South is a Crook!" said Murfree. 

"Murfree, it's such men as you who've been 
holding back the South for forty years; and it's 
such views as yours that to-day are making the 
thinking men of the South question the wisdom of 
delivering themselves body and soul to any politi- 
cal party whatever. And there are patriots to-day 
in Dixie Land who ere trying to teach the rising 
generation that National honor is better than Sec- 
tional Suicide. — ^And incidentally I am so glad to 
be considered a Renegade Son of the South by 
persons like yourself that I extend to myself 
ample congratulations, and to you my profound 
pity." 

Doc's fiery red face went white . • • he shuffled 
toward the door . . . and went out. 

"I thought so," said Carter, quietly. 

Everybody laughed excitedly, and the solons 
and citizens shortly afterward left the store. 

Victor returned to the print shop, his head filled 

yriik 9> heterogeneous wtjss of poUticftl infowfl- 
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tion. He had been listening to political talk for 
a week or more, and was much impressed by what 
Carter had said from time to time. To-night, 
eager, excited, keen, he wanted to know every- 
thing that David conld tell him. 

They sat down together. David spread ont a 
large map of the United States, and pointed out 
the great western and northern sections, and ex- 
plained the political divisions and problems in a 
way new to Victor. The boy's eager mind seized 
upon the tariflF, and David explained that ; David 
gave him an idea, as best he conld, of the diversity 
of enterprises in America, and Victor listened 
intently. His comment was: "Then Clarmont is 
only a little speck, and the South is just a small 
piece of America.*' 

^'That'sit,'* David said. 

**And why are almost all Southerners Demo- 
crats) Why do not more people here think as 
Mr. Carter thinks!' 

David explained to him much more fully than 
he had learned in his school history about the 
Civil War, and reconstruction; the wrongs in- 
flicted on the South by politicians ; and the slowly 
dying distrust of the South for the North, untU 
America entered the world war and became re- 
united. 

**Are politicians badf asked Victor. 

•*Bad manners,'* said David, grimly. • . . 
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^'A man should think of his conntry, and forget 
himself 9 '^ said Victor, after a little. 

David ^s eyes lighted: **That*s the whole story, 
yictorl'' 

The boy pondered in silence. 

** Victor, yon are an American — ^you feel yon 
are an American, don't yonf 

^ 'I am an American," he said, with a loyal light 
in his eyes. '^I wish to be a true and high Amer- 
icanl'* 

"Victor, yon live, and yon will live, in stirring 
and critical times in American history. I am an 
old man. If I conld leave yon, when my time 
comes, knowing that you were fair and hig, I 
would be glad.*' 

**Bigf queried Victor. 

"Not narrow, I mean. Not bound to any one 
section of the country. There 's something greater 
than Northemism or Southemism, and that's 
Americanism. Keep your mind open. Let the 
light of the Truth come into your mind because it 
is open. Bead, and study, and think, and judge." 

"IshaUdothatI" 

"There's one thing more I want to tell you, 
Victor. It takes a long time for the Right to 
triumph, but it will triumph, at last It 's been the 
history of the world. It's been the history of 
France in her struggle with Germany. France 
won because France was right; because her peo- 
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pie knew they were right, and fought to the end, 
with their souls. — You know that, Victor f 

**Yes, I know/' Tears of pride were in his 
eyes. 

* * In the long run, this is a moral universe. Ger- 
many made a mistake because she thought Might 
was Right. It's the other way. Germany must 
pay the cost of her mistake. She is to be pitied, 
that her rulers tried to turn back the clock of 
civilization and humanity by hundreds of years 
when they outraged Belgium, and attempted to 
crush France and all Europe to get what they 
wanted to satisfy their greed. 

** A nation, or a political party, or an individual, 
is judged by the deeds it does. You, Victor, your 
life, will be judged by what you do. If you think 
right, you will do right. For right thinking makes 
you strong and good when you must do. Demo- 
crats are not always right, and Republicans are 
not always right; but right is always right. Re- 
member that, as an American. '' 

It was midnight 

The big old clock on the wall back of David ^s 
printing press struck resonantly twelve times. 

**We better go to bed, Victor. To-morrow, — 
in only a few hours— the people in all parts of 
the United States will vote for their next Presi- 
dent. '' 

**It is a wonderful thought I'' Victor said. 



CHAPTER VI 

Political fences, bnilded, assuredly, by the 
most adroit politician of his time, proved insuper- 
able for the Republican party. They lost once 
more. 

The American people relax, and good-naturedly 
pay their election bets after the votes have been 
counted. Doc Murf ree in a burst of patriotism 
a week ago had offered to bet Ben Cook a ** quart 
of liquor** on the result. Ben had compromised 
by betting a wheelbarrow ride from the depot to 
the First National Bank Building. As Doc never 
paid a bet or anything else he took the bet. Ben 
nfiade festal preparations to pay his bet, engaging 
two musical gentlemen of color, Messrs. Sam 
Jones and Horatio Green for the occasion. Sam 
Jones was tall and yellow, and played the trom- 
bone; Horatio Green was black and short, and 
could make a comet talk. Ben hired them to 
head the procession and play patriotic airs 
when he should wheel Doc Murfree from depot 
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to bank while the populace viewed the unique 
spectacle. 

**You be at the depot when the six-eleven comes 
in to-night, and 111 pay that bet/* Ben told Mur- 
f ree dolefully, on Thursday afternoon at the drug 
store. 

The news spread. 

A drizzling rain was beginning to fall, at six- 
eleven. Ben was there, with his wheelbarrow and 
his musicians : he had also, with wise forethought, 
equipped himself with a raincoat. 

Doc and his long legs were loaded into the 
wheelbarrow) by willing hands, and a yell of de- 
light rose up from the citizenry. The procession 
started, Mr. Jones, tall and yellow, and Mr. 
Green, short, fat and black, discoursing sweet 
music. The first air was ** Dixie.*' Ben Cook 
wheeled valiantly; the increasing crowd roared 
handsomely. Doc Murfree, fortified with a stiff 
drink, tried to be comfortable and to rejoice in 
the discomfiture of Ben Cook. . The rain increased, 
slightly, and Ben paused for breath. **Go on, 
you — ^go on!'* spake Doc. 

"Whew— I gotta rest!'* said Ben. He gave a 
signal to his musicians, and they played Yankee 
Doodle. Doc was enraged; and — wet. He got 
out of the barrow indignantly; and was thrust 
back by merry citizens. The strains of Yankee 
Doodle smote the air, and Ben started at a rapid 
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dip. He negotiated a couple of cnrbs in a way 
which jounced Murfree immercifnlly. He trun- 
dled his burden on the concrete sidewalk which 
ran beneath the railroad tracks. 

"Heyl D— n it! National Bank!'' shrieked 
Doc 

Ben addressed his passenger: ''No mention 
made of the route from depot to bank — ^I'm goin* 
by way of Raymond *s ice-factory I ^' 

This was a quarter of a mile ride. The big 
crowd, now wildly enthusiastic, yelled and 
cheered. Murfree disentangled his legs and 
leaped from the barrow indignantly. It took the 
citizenry four seconds to put him back. The mu- 
sicians struck up **The Star Spangled Banner!^' 
Ben increased his speed: Murfree was bumped; 
decidedly, remarkably bumped. Every bump 
shook an oath from him. The rain came down 
splendidly. . . . Ben paused for breath in front 
of Raymond's ice-factory, and Doc hurled himself 
free of the barrow. Never were hands so willing 
as those which returned him. Mr. Cook had 
friends. 

"You d — d insulting, low-bred 1" 

shrieked Doc, shaking his fist in impotent futy — 
** You Yankee outcast! You '* 

Said Ben: **Doc, the main trouble with you is 
your manners. You're a real gentleman, but 
your language ain't chaste. You're a damned fine 
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man, but you're just a lee-tle mite sectional in 
your feelings — ^I aim to make a regular American 
of you — ^a regular all 'round roarin' Patriot! — 
Boys, let him have the medley! Mix it up!'* 
Messrs. Jones and Oreen produced a bizarre, and 
an impartially patriotic effect, by rendering al- 
ternate strains from ** Yankee Doodle'' and 
''Dixie." 

The crowd cheered merrily, as Ben seized the 
barrow handles, and the party proceeded in the 
rain. • • . 

It was six-forty when Ben Cook stopped in 
front of the bank building. A wet heap of tor- 
rential language was allowed to disembark from 
the barrow. Doc Murf ree made his way through 
the crowd, and his long shambling figure disap- 
peared up the street. 

Ben paid his musicians a dollar each, and pre- 
sented them with the wheelbarrow. 

**It was worth the money!' he remarked. 

At Clarmont High School next day Principal 
Shekel, whose recent attempts to appear before 
Miss Madison and the school as a stern and im- 
portant Educator had been of a sort to make the 
angels weep, felt called upon to comment severely 
regarding the "Disgraceful Scene enacted in our 
public streets" the evening before. Ben Cook's 
post-election function had affronted the aesthetic 
sense of the Educator. 
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Mr. Shake! paced up and down before the plat- 
fomiy and indignantly demanded to know wjhat 
the world in general and Clarmont in particular, 
and the morals of his pupils very especially were 
coming to when such things could be, and when the 
young gentlemen of Clarmont High School dis- 
honored themselves by witnessing such a dis- 
graceful Scene. He had observed that certain 
pupils — ^here he glared at Victor Daudet — ^were 
so degraded that they followed the wheelbarrow 
parade its entire length, and gave evidence by 
their unseemly merriment that they were in sym- 
pathy with the performance. 

In short. Principal Shekel ranted until Miss 
Madison feared for his sanity. As for Victor, he 
felt he had never listened to anything so interest- 
ing since he had known Shakel. 

School being dismissed, Victor took what books 
he would need until Monday, and left the building 
with a queer delight in his mind : he was thinking 
how entertaining Shakel had been, when Henry 
Geiger overtook and accosted him, just outside the 
school yard. 

''What you think of that?'^ demanded Henry. 

**0f what?'' queried Victor. 

"Mr. Shakel's speech,'' said Henry. 

"Speech?" 

"Yes, speech," Henry said, reddening. 

"Oh." 
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"Well, can't yon answer like a gentleman when 
yon are asked a question f 

Half a dozen boys were gathered aronnd to en- 
joy the colloquy, and noted with interest that 
Henry was losing his temper. 

** Which question!'' asked Victor, softly. 

'^The question I have asked you— Mr. Shakel's 
speech!" 

'^Speech!" 

**Yes, speech— don't you know anything, you 
fool!" 

"Fool!" 

"Yes, Fool!" 

Victor drew himself up, and looked searchingly 
into Henry's face, which was exceedingly red: 
Henry was blowing out his cheeks, taking air into 
his mouth and expelling it with little puffs. 

"Henry," said Victor. 

"Well— Henry— what!" 

"Henry Geiger," said Victor. 

The other boys roared with laughter. 

Henry's fists went shut. He cracked his knuck- 
les together: "Damn Fool!" he shouted. 

Victor gazed at him as though in compassion : 

"Henry, I am surprised, I am surprised and I 
am sorry, that you should call Mr. Shakel by such 
a name — ^it is not respectful." 

— Something seemed to percolate Henry's un- 
derstanding—he departed. 



CHAPTEE yn 

ViOTOB noticed that David's hair grew whiter 
every day. 

The big man came back from Mrs. Duncan's 
cottage one evening^ and as he let himself down 
into the chair beside the case where Victor was 
working the boy saw that he was more than ordi- 
narily tired. His shoulders were relaxed, and, it 
seemed to Victor, leaned down upon his great 
chest David looked up at him: ** Victor, stop 
awhile. I want to talk with you.'' 

Victor placed a chair beside him. 

"My boy, you've been a son to me. You've 
helped me ever since you came to me. You've 
helped my life. It's been a comfort to have you 
here in the shop — ^not for what you've done alone 
— ^but because you've been willing and cheerful, 
and kind to a fellow. We 've been comrades, Vic- 
tor." 

The boy's eyes filled with tears. "I am glad." 

** To-morrow is February fifth. That's the day 
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we decided was your birthday. Yon will be six- 
teen. Yon have a good mind, Victor. I know, 
and Mr. Carter knows. WeVe talked about you. 
Next Fall you will be ready to enter college. 
We 're going to send you to the University. That *s 
settled. You're my son. We intend you to have 
ihe advantages you ought to have. Now if any- 
thing happens to me — ^if anything should happen, 
you'll go just the same. You Ve worked faithfully 
for all you're going to have, — ^for your education. 
Provision has been made for you. Mr. Carter 
holds in trust twenty-eight hundred dollars. You 
can't spend money at the University as some boys 
do, but you can get your education. You can work 
vacations for me, and it will be a great happiness 
in my life to know you are learning, and preparing 
for a useful life. We know you will profit by 
study." 

"You are as my Father — ^I can not say my 
thanks — ^but I give them ! I shall be so proud to 
study and to be there that I shall — ^but I cannot 
tell you — ^I can only do!" 

The boy was deeply moved. Such affection 
shone in his eyes that David placed his hand upon 
his shoulder in grateful return. ** There, Victor, 
— ^you just know it's all right. You talk to Mr. 
Carter all you want to about the University, and, 
if anything should happen to me — ^you and he will 
conduct business matters^ and all matters." 
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•'Mr. Duncan!'' 

*'WeU, Victor/' 

"Nothing must or shall happen to yon I" 

**Why, no, I guess not. But you see I want to 
know for my own satisfaction that it's all right — 
that it's all fixed. Now I'm going to run over to 
the cottage for a while. When you finish that job, 
you can go to bed. Maybe I won't be back for 
some little time." He pulled himself out of his 
deep chair as he spoke; put on his old, familiar 
hat, and passed through the print shop door. 

Intelligence and gratitude go together. A 
wealth of feeling filled Victor's heart; as he 
worked at his task, he thought of his own life and 
history, and of the kindness beyond measure of 
David. He wondered, with a true sense of thank- 
fulness, how twenty-eight hundred dollars had 
ever been laid aside for him — ^it seemed a great 
'sum of money. And David's money came slowly, 
he knew. Never were there big profits. And there 
was Mrs. Duncan, so often ill. Was it right, that 
he, Victor, should have this money! It troubled 
him, until finally, came into his mind the thought 
that if there was ever need, he would work to care 
both for David and for Mrs. Duncan, and repay 
everything. It was wonderful, that he could go to 
the University. Never had it seemed so wonder- 
ful. 

He would talk about it with Mr. Carter some 
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more very soon! Mr. Carter knew all about the 
University. 

What Victor did not dream was that Carter had 
put fourteen hundred dollars with David ^s four- 
teen hundred to make the twenty-eight hundred* 
Nobody knew that but David Duncan : and David 
had promised Carter that nobody should. 

Chesterfield Carter was a friend's friend. He 
was that kiad of a gentleman. 

"Davidl'^ 

** Yes— yes, Mildred." 

"Haven't you got my hot-water bag ready yet 
— ^my feet are frozen — oh, how I suffer!'* 

His head appeared through the kitchen door. 
"Just a minute or so more, Mildred — ^it's heating 
as fast as can be." 

* * Oh, David, shut that door I You know it makes 
a draft on me every time you open it ! You are 
so careless " 

He had hastily withdrawn, and closed the door. 

When the bag was filled he brought it in and 
placed it at her feet as she reclined in her low 
chair by the stove. He tried to be all gentleness 
in his motions, but she found cause to complain of 
his awkwardness, 

"Well, now, Mildred, I s'pose I am awkward — 
I'm awful sorry." 

There should have been no mistaking the com- 
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passion in his voice, but she answered, ''You an- 
noy me.*' 

A big hurt showed in David's eyes, bnt he said 
nothing. 

**Be sure yon fix the fire in my room right— and 
the windows, too. I ahnost froze last night I" 

He went speedily to her room, and put fresh 
fuel on the fire. When he re-entered the sitting 
room she said: '^No, I don't think I'll go to bed 
yet-I don't feel like it" 

David sat down. 

She fussed with her shawl, suddenly glanced 
up, and said, '^You needn't look at me so curi- 
ously — ^what's on your mind, anyway! Do you 
want to go to the shopt" she concluded, queru- 
lously. 

**No, Mildred, not if you want me here." 

She settled back in her chair, found the i)osture 
not to her liking, and leaned forward. '^ David, 
our marriage has been a hard life. My troubles 
have made me an old woman before my time. I Ve 
never known anything but trouble since you failed 
in business in Concord. You made a mistake, and 
I've paid for it my whole life. You dragged me 
hither and thither, and then you came here, to this 
place. I've never been happy a minute since. I 
hate it. My life has been ruined." 

David's eyes looked ages old . . . he found no 
answer • . • his big hands were awkwardly 
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crossed, one on the other. At last, with an effort, 
he spoke: 

** Mildred, I'm sorry— I never meant " 

**0h, well, it isn't what anybody means, in this 
world ! It 's whether they Ve got gumption enough 
to take their proper place and he somebody, and 
do things, and live somewhere!'' 

Her tone was so aggrieved that he looked at her 
almost in astonishment. She had outbreaks like 
this at times, but he never had seen her quite so 
bitter. 

He rose from his chair, and came to her. ** Mil- 
dred, ain't you ever going to forgive me for not 
being able to be anybody but who I amt I know, 
Mildred, I Jcnow it's hard on you: but it makes 
you worse, when you dwell on it. I'm sorry, and 
that's all I can be, now. It's too late." 

** David, I can't bear any more to-night. This 
constant wrangling simply wrecks my nerves. I 'm 
a hopeless invalid because of it. You better go. 
Fix my room, and go." 

With faltering steps, he did as he was bid. 

When he came back, she had gotten out of her 
chair. * * Good night, Mildred. ' ' 

**Be sure you shut the outside door so the 
spring lock will catch." 

Wearily, in the still night, he passed his print 
shop, and walked on, on, far down the railroad 
track. The stars were shining but dimly. The 
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way Was dark, and he kept between the rails, step* 
ping from tie to tie. 

He walked^ as he had walked many a day, and 
more nights than anybody knew save Ood, until 
he was so tired with thinking that he could go no 
farther. 

He sat down beside the track and rested his 
body. And at last came back to his print shop 
with the inscrutable stars in his vision. The stars 
had been his f riendsi these many years. 



CHAPTER Vin 

Hbnby Oeigbb's hatred of Victor had grown 
into a passion, through the years of their boyhood 
rivalry. Yet, as the months went swiftly by, and 
their school life in Clarmont drew on to the close, 
Henry, as ever, was balked. To do the boy justice, 
it ought to be said that he suffered for the sins 
of others; suffered in character, disposition and 
even in efficiency itself because he was taught, by 
theory and by precept, the ideal of Force. Take 
what you want Do what you Want. Seize. 
Trample. Crush. Be All-Powerful. Possession 
is Justification. There is no Oreed. There is no 
Love. There is only Divine Bight, which is an- 
other name for Self. Nations have made the same 
colossal mistake. 

Henry got scant attention from his amiable sire, 
these days. Geiger Senior was very busy amass- 
ing more money. He was a little disappointed in 
Henry, since always he required success in what 
one imdertook. If Henry desired to get the bet- 
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ter of that boy Dandet, he should, in some way, 
have done it. It was Henry's business to get 
what he wanted, by getting it. Victor bested 
Henry in school^ as usual. Brilliance of scholar- 
ship in Victor was but an incident. It only sig- 
nified what was within. 

Henry toiled long hours into the night through 
a sultry Southern Spring, to produce a graduation 
oration which should win the annual prize. 
Shakel helped him rehearse, that its delivery 
might convince the judges. Henry knew that Vic- 
tor had written an oration, and he knew, too, that 
he was afraid of it ; though he did not understand 
why Victor's work was always considered clever. 

In Miss Madison 's mind there was no doubt that 
Victor would win the prize. The great day came 
at last. To Henry it was the greatest of his life. 
He did his best His laborious oration was de- 
livered with painstaking effort. And then, with 
'the audience in the High School Auditorium seem- 
ingly far more attentive than they had been when 
Henry spoke — ^Victor Daudet delivered his ora- 
tion; delivered it with an ease which, in Henry's 
judgment, ought to have condenmed it, because it 
plainly represented no such work as he had given 
to his oration. Henry was quite relieved, when 
Victor finished. — ^Nothing in that, he assured him- 
self. 

The judges, who were a local clergyman, Ches- 
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terfield Carter, and Mr. Lee, County Superintend- 
ent, retired to the anteroom, and the program went 
•on. There had been five orations in competition 
for the prize. Henry's was the next to the last 
delivered. 

. . . The judges returned to the Auditorium, 
after what seemed to Henry an unnecessarily long 
time for deliberation, and were seated until their 
decision should be called for, just prior to the 
awarding of diplomas. 

Mr. Carter went to the platform to announce 
the decision : 

**Ladies and Gentlemen: — The judges listened, 
as you all listened, with deep interest to the ora- 
tions of the contestants. With a zealous desire on 
our part to award the prizes justly we have con- 
sidered each oration as to substance, as to origi- 
nality, as to elocution, and as to that quality which 
seems to us most important of all — ^the quality of 
Truth. We believe that no artifice, no smooth- 
ness, no mere cleverness, ought to rank with that 
evident sincerity, and that power of carrying con- 
viction which characterize the highest type of ora- 
tion. The judges were unanimous in deciding that 
the first prize be awarded to Mr. Victor Daudet. * ' 

(With the applause of the audience ringing in 
his ears, Henry Geiger suddenly felt the queerest 
sensation he ever had felt in his life — ^it seemed 
to him that his head swam up to the ceiling and 
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was suspended there and looked down at the rest 
of him, sitting with his dass.) 

**The awarding of the second prize required 
our particular consideration. We weighed the 
merits of the four orations among which our 
choice was to be made. Our decision was finally 
in favor of the oration of Mr. Henry Geiger. We 
congratulate Mr. Oeiger, and we congratulate Mr. 
Daudet. And we assure the other contestants 
that we were pleased with the excellence of their 
work, and only regret that every oration could 
not have been awarded a prize." 

So was added one more black mark against Vic- 
tor Daudet. Henry Geiger never forgave and he 
never forgot. 

Judith and Carter were much together through 
the festivities of "Finals'* at the University in 
June. She stayed at the pretty home of a mar- 
ried friend, a girl she had known in college days. 
Carter came down in his machine. Once he 
brought Victor with him ; again, another day, both 
David and Victor, that they might go through the 
University together on a tour of observation. The 
third time he came alone, and did not go back that 
night as they danced at the German until all 
hours. 

The next afternoon he took her back to Clar- 
mont in his car. 
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Siumner in the Blue Bidge I The stmshine was 
golden light. The birds sang through all the 
country. The air was so clear that you saw for 
miles. A perfect day for happiness. 

Hope and love were written on Carter's face; 
in her eyes there dwelt a look of serene faith. 

. . . **Well know^'' she jBrmly said — **one al- 
ways knows, when a decision that affects other 
lives than one's own must be made. A trust is a 
trust. It never ceases to be a trust, never ceases 
to be sacred. It grows more sacred to the end. 
You wouldn't have me regard it otherwise!" 

"No— no. You couldn't. It wouldn't be you if 
you did. You're right, Judith, since you insist 
on feeling as you do— about letting me do what's 
necessary." 

**That can't be considered. I've given you my 
word: Chester, everything that a man can be to 
me now, you are. Until I €un free to give you all 
•myself — ^please be happy. Life is longer than to- 
day and to-morrow. Dreams fulfilled are sweet- 
est when time has made them nobler." 

His eyes rested upon her, and she knew by the 
look he gave that his plea would not be renewed 
until she willed. 

. . . **I'm glad you're going to teach in Char- 
lottesville, next year," he remarked; **I11 miss 
you this summer. I reckon it 11 be a relief to you 
to be rid of Shakel. You won't have to think of 
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coming back in the Fall, Judith !*' His eyes 
beamed his satisfaction, and he added : "Two good 
reasons for yon to be in Charlottesville. One is 
yonrs truly, if you 11 allow me to allow myself the 
compliment, — ^and the other is Victor. I can run 
down from Clarmont once in a while to give a 
lady a ride, and Victor can drop in to see you oc- 
casionally.'^ 

"I'm glad he's through with Clarmont— with 
school there. I'm very glad. It's been a test for 
him. A hard test for a boy to go through!" 

"He's been up to it!" Carter said, with ring- 
ing satisfaction in his voice. "Hell make good 
at the University." 



BOOK III 
THE AMERICAN 



CHAPTER I 

Akybopt with one eye open and tHe other nar- 
rowed to a slit could have seen that Henry Geiger 
intended to get the things that make one a big 
fellow at the University. To Get: — ^that was the 
idea. 

To grow, and to obtain for all time a sense of 
Belative Values should be the justification of Uni- 
versity Education. But, first of all, one must Be. 

Henry **made'' a fairly good second-rate Greek 
Letter fraternity before he had been long at the 
University. He went out for athletics, being foot- 
ball material, and he believed before the season 
was over that he had gotten a sufficient pull with 
the Coach to get on the 'Varsity next year. His 
way that first year was ordered with discretion, 
and with devotion to the idea of getting what he 
wanted. He studied methodically and hard. It 
was satisfactory to Henry that the distances and 
distinctions at the University kept him well apart 
from Victor Daudet The fatality which had 
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linked their lives too closely in the narrow con- 
fines of school seemed at least to be lessened. 
Henry kept a sharp eye out, and knew what Victor 
was doing, but he did not have to be reminded 
every day. 

Victor! His new lifet It was like escaping 
from a prison cell where bean soup which was 
constantly being burnt by the cook was the best 
pabulum afforded. (Shakel being the cook.) By 
contrast it was like finding that you could cavort 
in a grand stadium which was entirely lined with 
lemon-custard pie. — ^And having a perfectly fine 
appetite I 

Victor enjoyed everything at the University. 
He loved its atmosphere ; its dignity, its simplic- 
ity, the daily courtesy, the fine men and fine minds 
of the faculty, and he loved his fellows. Victor 
was soon **bid" by one of the best of the Greek 
Letter fraternities at the University. No boy Was 
in the least likely to be asked to join unless he pos- 
sessed i)ersonality, and fineness, and that was ex- 
actly what Chesterfield Carter had known when 
he suggested to the young gentlemen of his own 
fraternity that they take a good look at Mr. 
Daudet 

Swiftly flew the year away, and the following 
summer with David at the print shop soon passed. 
Victor became a ** second-year'* man, rooming in 
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the fraternity house, after his first year in Daw- 
son's Bow. 

We present Mn Daudet, in his room, which was 
his castle, on a rainy evening in October ; outside 
the night was dark ; the wind was moaning, and 
driving the rain against the panes, but within 
there was light, and comradeship. A young Vir- 
ginian named Bruce Taylor was lying in the win- 
dow seat; Warren, a medical school man, was 
smoking a pipe dreamily and contentedly, and Vic- 
tor himself was plucking the strings of a guitar — 
which instrument made a pleasing accompaniment 
to his clear, even voice as he sang Kipling's **The 
Ladies.'' 

The Sophomore is the serenest joy-type in 
American college life. Sufficient, and unafraid. 
Glad; tremendously philosophical. Victor pos- 
sessed the nonchalant grace of manner which a 
gentleman should have at that stage of his de- 
velopment. And he wore a strange necktie. As 
we go on, we cultivate the familiar ; seek it, choose 
it ; the Sophomore is entitled to choose the start- 
ling, the gorgeous and the gallant in neckgarb, 
and generally does so. Heaven bless the Sopho- 
more! And Heaven protect him, for he knows 
too much to protect himself. Ah, well, one has 
to learn. When you fall down, get up I 

. . . Mr. Daudet put his guitar in the comer of 
his pennant-emblazoned room. He now stretched 
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to his full height luxuriously, glanced in the mir- 
ror on his dresser, remarked that by Jove I he 
needed a shave — ^a Sophomore would be quite 
broken up if he had no cause to consider such need 
— ^and then, with profound ease and scintillant but 
harmless cynicism, elaborated to his comrades his 
theories with regard to the fair sex. The con- 
versation was enriched by remembrance on part 
of all three young gentlemen of a motor trip to a 
dance at Sweet Briar, sixty miles aw^y, on the 
preceding Saturday. 

You know how it goes. Sophomore dreams have 
to do with rufSes and fluffles and piok : piok cheeks ; 
with eyes — orbs that are soulful in the dance's 
maze. With clinging hands and dainty feet ; with 
looks and sighs, and subsequent impassioned let- 
ter writing. (Victor had four in his pocket). 

The duty of settling to a nicety the Woman 
question was performed with elegance and dis- 
patch — ^it took only half an hour, which is not long 
when you consider the baffling nature of the 
problem as it appears to those of us who do not 
know. 

His fraternity brethren having betaken them- 
selves to their rooms to grind, Victor divested 
himself of superfluous garments, stepped into a 
bath robe, and sat at his desk to work. Having 
a good gift of concentration, he accomplished his 
task with precision and celerity. By midnight 
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he had finished his theme — ^a paper on a special 
assigned topic in Economics. 

It was fated that the harmless theme was to get 
yictor into the limelight, next day. 



CHAPTER n 

Havikg been at the Colonnade Club and then 
at another Club late the night before, the Profes- 
sor of Economics called upon members of his class 
to read their themes. Professors are but human, 
and a gentleman is quite right in preferring that 
the class be taught through one another instead of 
listening to himself when the morning is young 
and one requires time to "get going.'* Any able 
Professor will agree to that. 

The first man up was Taylor; Mr. Taylor's 
treatment of the topic was genuinely sophomoric ; 
otherwise not remarkable. The Professor gazed 
over his class, and his eye lighted upon Mr. Henry 
Geiger, whom he had previously noted to be a 
painstaking student. He felt, however, that his 
o'\^ mentality was not sufficiently alert this dark, 
rainy morning to follow with pleasure the ponder- 
osities of Henry's reasoning processes. His eye 
traveled again, and fell upon Mr. Daudet, whose 
face attracted hinL 
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"Mr. Daudef' 

Victor began reading his theme to the class. 
His argument was well conceived, and his method 
daring. He cnt straight through to the core of his 
topic with a brilliant interpretation and a lum- 
inous exposition. 

Henry Geiger listened with mingled disgust and 
dismay, and a rising indignation, at the unheard 
of and surely xmtenable position taken by Daudet. 
As he sat there, his face darkening at every thrust 
of light and reason, all the bitter dislike of years 
welled in his heart. Henry and Victor had not a 
class together their first year at the University. 
Now; it seemed, they were again to be in con- 
flict. 

Conflict it was : Henry could scarcely wait for 
the conclusion of Victor's paper to make a dis- 
putatious attack upon it, which he was able to 
do under guise of seeking information from the 
Professor respecting a certain point. The Pro- 
fessor invited Mr. Daudet to answer the query, 
and he did so. Henry now laxmched a series of 
questions intended to confound the author and to 
belittle his position; to make ridiculous sucU a 
position. Henry was quite sincere. Victor's 
striking originality seemed to him, as he under- ^ 
stood the matter under discussion, an outrageous 
aberration from sense and Authority. 

The Professor, now keenly alive and interested 
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by Victor ^s presentation, did not deny free op- 
portunity for discussion. Henry disputed 
stoutly, and finally became so evidently in- 
censed at the quick and conclusive answers made 
to bis objections that the Professor thought to 
smooth the troubled waters by asking Henry to 
read his own paper. He read with gusto, in a 
loud tone of voice which made that class sit up 
and take notice. He wDuld show them. Not only 
did he have the opposite (and to his mind the only 
possible view) but he was able to cite Authori- 
ties, big Authorities, in support. He drove on and 
on, and concluded his paper with half a dozen 
heavy citations. Looking at Victor in triumph, 
he sat down. 

Victor asked permission to reply. So clearly 
had Henry shown by his manner a i)ersonal an- 
tagonism to Mr. Daudet that the Professor re- 
gretted, for a moment, that Mr. Daudet wished 
to answer. The class was tense. 

**You may substantiate your position, Mr. 
Daudef 

'^To do that is it proper to expose the fallacies 
of the paper just readf '* queried Victor. 

**If necessary.*' 

With a mind so clear that Professor and class 
alike listened in admiration, Victor tore Henry's 
argument to shreds; impaled his reasoning; set 
at naught the wordy citations because they were 
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not applicable to the muddled and false Premise 
with which Henry started and upon which he had 
builded. Victor's attack was purely intellectual; 
coldly, calmly, cleanly logicaL And startlingly 
destructive of Mr. Geiger's weighty paper. 

When he had finished, Henry was too furious 
to have ordinary sense. 

^^He thinks he has hurt my argument because 
he has become disagreeable 1 " he declared, in a 
loud tone. 

Professor and class heard the remark in amaze- 
ment There was a dramatic rush. Victor might 
easily have repUed in kind; it was a tempta- 
tion ... he flushed. ... In a quiet tone, he said, 
finally, **The question now raised by Mr. Geiger 
is not Economic in the strictest sense, I believe, 
and I beg the indulgence of the class to answer it 
as I choose f His eyes sought those of the Pro- 
fessor. 

— ^**You — ^you may answer I'' said the Profes- 
sor, whose idea of justice was positive. 

Victor arose, looked at the class, and shrugged 
his shoulders slightly and smiled. He looked at 
Henry, and smiled. And he said absolutely noth- 
ing ... if the atmosphere had been tense before, 
it was superlatively tense now. . . . Henry Gei- 
ger reddened until his very eyes were red . . . 
the whole class was looking at him ... he could 
endure it no longer • . • he would have sprung at 
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Victor's throat if he had not done exactly what 
he did • . . he left the lecture room. 

The door closed behind him. 

"Mr. Geiger has answered himself/' said Vic- 
tor. 

In football scrimmage on a slippery field that 
iafternoon Henry Geiger showed up well. The 
coach was trying him out at end for the Varsity. 
He played like mad, and that day ** cinched -the 
position.*' Henry was a powerful fellow — ^beefy, 
but not too beefy, capable of taking hard knocks 
without feeling them, and had learned under ex- 
cellent coaching to be quick. There is no doubt 
that he proved himself fairly to be the best man 
for the berth. A game was scheduled for the next 
day, Saturday, which was of importance. The 
season was sufficiently along so that the best of 
the minor teams were being met, in preparation 
for the big and all-important games to come, — 
Vanderbilt, at Charlottesville, Yale at New Haven, 
and, to close the season. North Carolina, the an- 
nual Thanksgiving Day fixture at Richmond. 

Virginia Military Institute had an unusually 
strong team that year, and gave the University 
enough to do to beat them 7-0. Indeed, everyone 
who saw the game realized that Geiger 's playing 
was all that saved Virginia from a blank score. 
He was easily the star of the day, and was ac- 
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corded all the recognition he could have asked. 

Henry had been slightly conscious of a certain 
aloofness on the part of those of his fellows with 
whom he had endeavored to converse after his 
classroom dispute with Victor, but, very much 
pleased with himself now, he tried to dismiss that 
episode as of minor importance. The news of it 
had quietly gone through the University, though ; 
there was only one opinion about it, and that a 
very definite one, which all the star football play- 
ing in the world could not have dispelled. 

Henry gave himself the pleasure of going down 
town early Saturday night with several members 
of his fraternity who were not over anxious to 
have him along. Yet they could do nothing but 
tolerate his presence, and listen to his comments 
on himself and the football game. In front of the 
most pretentious and brilliantly lighted movie 
theatre entrance of the town, they encountered 
a party which included Victor Daudet. The side- 
walk was crowded, and Henry — ^through no fault 
of his own, be it said — ^was jostled against Victor. 
As their eyes met, every atom of antagonism which 
Henry ever had for Victor, and had harbored 
through the years, leaped like fire within hiuL 
The boyhood impulse to call Victor a ^^fooP* on 
the instant obliterated time: "You fool — you 
ASS!'' His words rang out sharply. 

Both groups of boys surrounded them. The in- 
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suit was so open and rank that all eyes were 
tnmed upon Victor. 

Victor's shoulders involuntarily squared: his 
voice was even: **I extend you my sympathy/' 

Undying hatred glittered in Henry's eyes. One 
of his own fraternity men seized his arm: "Don't 
queer yourself, Geiger I If you have any regard 
for your friends, be a gentleman 1" 

They got him away. Baging within, angered 
against Victor even far more than he had been an- 
gered the day before in classroom, Henry walked 
gloomily back to his fraternity house amongst his 
fellows. They hardly spoke to him all the way. 



CHAPTEBm 

Her eyes (Victor thought) were of the pecul- 
iarly heavenly bine which one sees best a little 
after dawn, when the violet-purple has given place, 
and yet there lingers the memory of it. He was 
not unacquainted with dawn, having often arisen 
early to study when the fraternity house was stilL 
There comes a time in the life of every man when 
the study of books is unregretfully laid aside for 
the nonce in favor of the study of eyes. 

He met her at a Country Club dance. She wore 
some filmy sort of dress which was of no particu- 
lar color in comparison with her eyes. Those eyes 
were appealing, and irresistible. They looked at 
one in the dance, trusted one as one returned their 
look, and besought one never, never to forget, and 
never to go far away, or to cease thinking of the 
girl whose eyes they were. 

Her cheeks were tinted with the rose color 
which should have been fittingly bestowed upon 
cheeks like hers ; her voice was gentle, and had a 
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husky-sweet little catch in it when she spoke softly 
to one who might be near . . . and Dear. Victor 
considered her figure was perfect. Of course it 
was. How else could she have attained Grace so 
superb? Even through Victor ^s wise and ob- 
servant vision, an angel must have seemed : — ^less 
fair; less appealingly trustful; very, very much 
less interesting ; altogether less alluring. And no 
one ever had eyes like hers. 

No more can you bid Love forever be sleeping 
than you may command Niagara to cease its 
eternal flow. The greatest, and withal the truest 
force in Life is Love. So Victor, at last, knew 
full well. Annabelle Moore was not less attracted 
by Victor than he by her, if he could read aright. 
Until now he never had given serious thought to 
womankind : he had not held them lightly, but cer- 
tainly he had considered them apart from any 
relation to his own life. Here he was, face to 
face with Reality. When this comes, one won- 
ders, for a little, in a strange ecstatic daze, ac- 
cepts, and suddenly throws all else to the winds 
until one^s fate is sealed for giod or for ill. We 
dream of no ill when we Love. — Or we should not 
declare ourselves. 

The scene of Victor's declaration was in the 
softly lighted parlor of the relative whom Anna- 
belle had been visiting in Charlottesville for the 
past two weeks, and that same parlor had known 
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of Victor on a rapid succession of evenings. He 
was not the sort to stay away from a girl be- 
cause he feared lest he love her. 

**AnnabeUel'' 

** Victor/' She spoke his name with that 
strange little catch in her voice which had so 
enthralled him — ^long ago^ it seemed. 

**Annabellel'' he repeated. 

* * Victor I ' ' she answered. 

*^I adore you — ^yonknow?'^ 

She breathed softly, looked down at her own 
white hand which lay confidingly in his, and then 
her eyes gazed into his, and he was lost in their 
strange glory — **I adore you beyond all words, 
all hopes, all hearts, all life — ^I love you with a 
love that I never knew could be — ^Annabellel^' 

Not uncertainly she yielded . . . her sweet lips 
found their way to his lips seeking hers . . . the 
long kiss of youth and love. 

So wonderfully she breathed in his masterful 
arms that, as she gave herself to him, he felt a 
thrill of responsibility, and a joy of acceptance 
so complete that his life was inspired. . • • 

Let the hour be sacred. 

Love will not be denied. The mere paltry de- 
tans of ways and means, coincident circumstances 
and consequential results hold little of interest 
for lovers. Love itself rules. To Victor, the fact 
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that he was but begiiming the second year of his 
University career mattered not Tears fleet in 
fancy when one Loves. Years are not. TisNow. 

Miss Moore lived in Richmond. That was un- 
fortnnate, but not insurmountable. She was a 
little older than Victor; an only child, and her 
mother was a widow: — charming, gentle, sweet, 
refined, desirable, and compassionate. No doubt 
could there be as to that, for one does not conceive 
of the mother of a girl like Annabelle as aught 
but nearly perfect. 

When, after a few more days of tUe delights 
and confidences of those who have found love, 
Victor was obliged at last to say good-bye at the 
train, and she was borne away, the boy began 
straightway to dream. But he could dream to a 
purpose, could Victor. He took to his books man- 
fully, attended to his duties, laid up store for 
Life — ^and, of course, wrote and received letters, 
many letters. 

In the ardor and intensity of youth, letters can- 
not be all, cannot suffice all. A raw autumn wind 
was blowing pitilessly, and the stripped trees out- 
side the window of his room were darkly, fan- 
tastically, almost personally mournful, on a cer- 
tain evening when she had been gone only a little 
while, and Victor, as he never had felt it in his 
life before felt the necessity, nay, the crying need, 
to hear the voice of a woman, and to look into a 
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woman's eyes. When we have awakened, we need. 
The answering maternal in a woman who is true 
and good does often soothe. 

Victor suddenly knew that he wanted to call 
npon Miss Madison. He had seen her but twice 
since the beginning of the session. He found in 
her welcome to him the same graciousness and 
unalterable friendliness that she had for him al- 
ways. They were soon seated in her study — she 
was at the head of a girPs private boarding-school 
on the outskirts of Charlottesville this year — ^and 
in no time he was talking to her as eagerly as 
of old. 

**Yes, it's a fine life at the University. One 
understands and values its privileges even more 
the second year.'' 

**Mr. Carter tells me you've been taken by the 
Academic Society he hoped you'd be asked by. 
May I congratulate you?" 

** Thank you. Yes, I appreciate it. It's most 
kind of the men." 

''Your time must be filled— with your duties 
and your honors. We're more pleased than 
you know, perhaps, to see them come to you, 
Victor." 

**One gets lonely at the University, at times, 
though." 

She waited. 

** You'd hardly think it, would you?" 
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"Life is never quite full enough so that one 
doesn^t sometimes dream. ^' 

**One certainly does, at times. Do you know, 
I met a Miss Moore a few weeks ago. She was 
visiting here in Charlottesville. Her home is in 
Bichmond. You don't by any chance know the 
Moores, in Bichmond — Annabelle's mother is a 
widow, I believe. The late Mr. Moore was iden- 
tified with brokerage interests, or something — so 
IVe heard. You never have met the Daughter, 
have you f 

**No. I don't recall such a family. But I'm 
little acquainted in Bichmond. '* She smiled en- 
couragingly, as a lady may. 

**Annabelle — er — Miss Moore — ^is a Wonderful 
girl. Different. Quite different from any girl I 
ever met. You'd like her. She — ^h-m — she dances 
divinely — and she has the most magnificent eyes — 
Oh, as to that, she's very beautiful — accomplished, 
too. Has a way with her. Not merely style, you 
know — ^but grace, poise, remarkable intelligence, 
and an appealing quality — ^very gentle. Voice. 
Bemarkable speaking voice, and, in fact, attrac- 
tive. Magnetic, I should say, rather. Simply 
wins one, and as one comes to know her better — 
well, one is Captivated — ^h-m — ^to an unsual de- 
gree. One's interest is bound by her qualities of 
mind and soul — ^along with her Beauty — trans- 
cendent beauty, I should say. You see how one 
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might be more than ordinarily interested?*' 

Miss Madison saw. She realized intuitively 
that here was a case where only Destiny would 
win. She looked keenly at Victor, and wondered. 
What a fine forehead the boy had I His face was 
alight, and his dark eyes shone with his story. 

'^Victor.*' 

**Yes, Miss Madison.*' 

**Miss Moore is a college girl?" 

**I believe she is nof 

**Bnt interested in University affairs, of course. 
I might know, without asking, that a young lady 
of culture and refinement could not be otherwise 
than interested — I'm dreadfully stupid, to have 
asked you such a question.'' 

Victor assured her that he had never known 
her to be stupid in her life. And as for Annabelle 
— er — Miss Moore — she would, he was positive, be 
the first person in the world to be honored by 
friendship with Ms friend. Miss Madison t 

You have known in your life how grateful it is 
possible to feel when an overiK)wering sense of 
loneliness has been relieved by a good woman. 
When you have gona to her yearning, and have 
came away quietly glad — ^ready to live on, and to 
wait; to hope; and sure that all's well in the 
world. So, that night, Victor felt. He left Miss 
Madison with a little of the soul-light that was 
ever in her eyes down deep in his heart 



CHAPTER IV 

As the football season progressed it was evi- 
dent that Virginia had one of the most powerful 
and versatile elevens that had represented the 
University for years. On one Saturday they tied 
Yale 6 — 6 in the '^BowP' at New Haven. It was a 
battle royal, with Henry Geiger starring conspicu- 
ously; his name was in the papers as one of the 
finds of the season and a probable All- American 
man. On the next Saturday Virginia played the 
heavy and clever Vanderbilt team at Charlottes- 
ville and won, 20 — 0. Henry's play at end that 
day was superb. The great crowd at the game 
went wild over his exploits : every ounce of energy 
in his powerful legs and shoulders was driven to 
perfection. If plaudits could make Henry happy, 
he must have been happy that day. Chesterfield 
Carter came down from Clarmont, and was at the 
game with Miss Madison. 

That evening they were together again ; he had 
asked that he might come to the school to see her. 

130 
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She lighted the reception room before he came 
with soft colored candles. Would the glaring in- 
candescents have shoiiiai a deepening line or two 
of those that were stealing into her face? 

** There ^s been little said between us, Judith, of 
the way our lives with regard to one another are 
going. I'm speaking of it now on your account, 
and on ndne. Judith, do yon consider me un- 
fair?'^ 

** You have kept good faith with me. It is your 
right to ask me what you will.'' She looked earn- 
estly into Carter's face. It was a little care- 
worn ; the lines were deeper. Gray was beginning 
to show plainly in his tawny hair. The ruddi- 
ness of his complexion could not disguise that. 

**I want a wife." 

**It is your right, Chester." 

''A perfectly simple problem is wrecking— at 
least is harming our two lives; why should itt" 

Her eyes looked away: her bosom softly rose 
and fell. She answered him very gently: **I do 
not know that I am fitted to be a wife. All my 
life has been given to other thoughts and other 
work than home-making. With your constantly 
growing interests and responsibilities you need, 
and you deserve a wife wiho could be all in all to 
you ; who could help you, rest you,— care for your 
weariness instead of adding to it. Chester, you 
won't mistake my motive: we've been too dear«i 
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Can you understand me when I say I love you 
well enough to give you upt" 

**I know you right well, Judith, You can't 
close my lips any longer because you are so con- 
scientious that what you say commands me. 
We're going to consider the material aspect of 
the problem tonight, — ^now. Here it is : your sense 
of filial duty is so strong, and so good, that you'd 
rather go on sacrificing yourself than be under 
the necessity of accepting from me, if you were 
my wife, the little I'd ask you to take for those 
who are dear to you. They would be dear to me. 
If you were my wife, it would be a deep pleasure 
for me to know that your parents had from me 
through you everything they've ever had from 
you — ample means for their comfort and happi- 
ness. That would be my right, Judith. It is my 
right." 

**You can't quite understand, Chester. Let me 
try to help you see : Father and Mother are like 
children, now. Children, who look simply and 
trustingly to me as— as the fairy in their Uves, 
I think. They have no thought or care, save to 
live serenely on, clinging to one another, while 
the shadows slowly lengthen. They're there at 
the old home — ^the only home they've ever known. 
It was mine with them. They think of it as ours 
always; theirs and mine. I've never spoken of 
marriage to them. They don't think of it in con- 
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nection with me. Life seems fixed^ to them. If 
I were to marry, it would be to them as though 
the world had ended *' 

**But Judith I '* he interrupted — ^** can't you un- 
derstand that I'd be willing for you to go home at 
least as much as youVe been able to do for 
years?" 

**And take to them your bounty, instead of 
mine. At risk of wounding your generous spirit, 
I must tell you that their gentle pride is so inborn 
and deep tliat they'd sooner die than take, and 
realize they were taking, what to them would 
seem — Charity. ' ' 

'*0h, Judith, I'm sorry." 

''It's true." 

"Will you let me think further, and talk to you 
again when I've thought!" 

"There is no way but the one, Chester; no way 
but for me to do my duty. You wouldn't have 
me wound to the death those dear souls who made 
me, who trust me as they trust God, and who 
would feel, if I married, that I'd deserted them?" 

**They don't realize the sacrifice you make." 

"No, in justice I must say, that I reckon they 
don't know anything about it. They think of me 
as happy and successful in my work — as their 
daughter of whom they are proud. Nothing 
more." 

^'Judith, have I forfeited at any time since I 
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told you I loved you, any portion of your— your 
esteem for mef 

**You needn't call it esteem, only. IVe loved 
you more with each day. I love you now. Ches- 
ter, I can say no more." She held out her hands 
in supplication: he rose from his chair, and 
opened his arms wide to her. She arose, and he 
enfolded her^ and buried his face in her hair. • . . 
She was crying softly. . . . 

**No woman in the world but you,— Judith. I 
am yours until Eternity." 

• • • A little after, he left her. 



CHAPTER y 

When a young gentleman who is madly in love 
has been idealizing the object of his affections 
for weeks; when he has been looking forward 
to the incomparable joy of seeing her as a trav- 
eler over a desert looks forward to journey's end; 
when, besides, the lover has impulsively decided 
to surprise his love by calling hours before she 
had expected him to call — of course he is not, 
because of all his anticipation and his delight, 
one whit better prepared to be utterly astonished 
by a series of incidents in themselves astounding. 

Victor went to Richmond, after saving every 
cent for weeks so that he might go, the afternoon 
before Thanksgiving. Miss Moore expected him, 
as per letter, to call upon her at one on Thanks- 
giving Day, to take her out to dinner, and then 
escort her to the Virginia-North Carolina football 
game. 

It lacked a few minutes of six when Victor 
reached Miss Moore's residence at 201 East 
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Street. It did not seem to be a residence. A 
woman who bore all the marks of a rooming-honse 
person answered his ring, and^ in response to his 
inquiry for Miss Moore, said, after looking 
hastily from hall into parlor, where a shrill card 
game between opposite sexes was going on, **Ah 
reckon you-all can go up. Miss Annabelle an' her 
maw is in — ^third door to yo'r right, third floor.*' 

He climbed. 

. . . **Annabelle, f 'r the love of Gawdl DON'T 
sit on them beans!" 

If he had not rapped on the door at the pre- 
cise moment the ejaculation rang out — ^he would 
have known what to do. 

When the door was opened a couple of seconds 
later, it was evident to Mr. Daudet that the piece 
de resistance of their supper — a pan of hot beans 
— ^had been transferred momentarily to a cush- 
ioned chair lest it bum the surface of their dining 
table. Annabelle 's mother still held in her grasp 
the tablecloth which she had been about to spread 
when her daughter so nearly erred. 

That both Victor and the daughter were at least 
glad that she had not sat upon the beans was 
perhaps as much as anything the impression their 
faces conveyed: no words can convey the tender 
tone of regret (at something or other) with which 
Miss Moore, in that speaking voice of hers, said : — 
** Victor I We were having — ^we were going to 
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have — ^we — wonH you have a bite to eat with 
— ^we — ^we weren^t going out to dine tonight! I'm 
so glad to see you I — Mother, let me present my 
friend Mr. Daudetl" Mrs. Moore had hastily 
caught up her hair, which she had been wearing 
in a braid down her back ; she gave Victor a hand 
which he instinctively felt was offered him be- 
cause she chose to do so rather than deny Anna- 
belle's implied wish at that particular moment. 

It was evident that she did not in any sense 
consider that it belonged to him, so hastily was it 
withdrawn. The lines at the comers of Mrs. 
Moore's mouth were cut in closely, and she 
glanced at Victor sharply ; from eyes which were 
by no means the eyes of Annabelle; remarking, 
**Yes, do. I'm sure. Well be happy to have 
you." 

. . . Happy to have him what? thought Victor. 
Oh, yes, Annabelle had asked him to sup with 
them. . • • 

**Thank you." 

Annabelle 's face was the color of a very fine 
afterglow when the sun has set quite crimson. 
You know the afterglow is redder than the 
sun. • • • 

** Surely, I— h-m, you must pardon my dropping 
in upon you.. . . She — ^thelady — ^the woman down 
stairs sent me up " 

*'0h, surely, surely. Quite right of you, Mr. 
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Dandetl'* said Mrs. Moore, spreading the table- 
doth with a sudden swish ; Annabelle was at the 
mirror, fixing her hair, pinning her kimono more 
securely about her neck . . . something. • • • 
Victor's eye traveled helplessly from Annabelle 
at the mirror to the bed in the alcove. A heap of 
lingerie graced bed and environs. He turned 
quickly about and sat down^ at the window. . . • 
One could look out. 

* 'Victor, you just must forgive me for being so 
stupid as not to have known you'd plan this per- 
fectly splendid little surprise for me I " -said Anna- 
belle, coming beside him, and taking his hand. 
(Mrs. Moore had gone to the mirror.) 

^'Annabelle, I " 

"Boysiel'' she said, in an undertone; and 
looked into his eyes — **Bass me!'' 

Victor glanced hastily toward the mirror. . . . 
Mrs. Moore had left there. He noted that the por- 
tiere was drawn across the alcove. . . . Annabelle 
kissed him. . . . Annabelle ran her fingers through 
his hair. She laid her hand confidingly in his. 
The nails slightly needed cleaning. 

"How, oh, how unforgivingly thoughtless I 
am I ' ' she suddenly remarked. * *Do give me your 
overcoat!'' 

** Thank you." He arose, and slipped out of it 
She took that, and his hat, which reposed on a 
small stand by the window, and — disappeared be- 
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hind the portiere. Mrs. Moore came f orth, in a 
moment. She wore an elaborate tea-gown — pink, 
with a tremendously shirred flounce. . . . ** Won't 
you look at the evening paper f" she remarked, 
handing him a News-Leader from the top of the 
waste basket beneath the stand. 

**Thankyou." 

Mrs. Moore spread the table, rather busily as 
to manner ; somewhat scantily as to china. Three 
plates were three plates, though: the silver was 
brought from the dresser drawer. Victor thought 
he — ^yes, he did see Annabelle's figure flit like a 
wraith from portiere to door, and through it. She 
wore street costume. He read the paper assidu- 
ously. Mrs. Moore toasted some bread on the 
gas range and made cocoa. 

He read an editorial. No doubt it was a sound 
one. He turned to the sporting page, and was 
reading for the ninth time the line-up for the 
morrow's game when Annabelle came in, bear- 
ing gifts — ^ice cream and cakes, he couldn't but 
fancy. 

They sat at table presently. Annabelle 's face 
was a pretty glow. She talked rapidly. They 
ate beans, and toast, and had cocoa. Also ice 
eream and cake. 

Mother glanced at Victor about one hundred 
times, he imagined. It was always a glance ; never 
a sustained look. She remarked, finally, ^ ^ There 'a 
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a perfectly gorgeous picture at the Lyric tonight, 
Annabelle/' 

^^The movies I'' explained Anuabelle, in a 
trice. 

**May we not got^' queried Victor, politely. 

Mrs. Moore declined (fervently) to go. Anna- 
belle was indeed delighted to accept. 

And thus they who loved had their evening 
together. It was past eleven when he brought 
her home, and straightway departed for his 
hoteL 

When Victor went to 201 East Street next 

day, to take Annabelle out to dinner, he did not 
meet Mrs. Moore, as Annabelle was waiting for 
him at the street door when he arrived. But 
here's another thing, — ^probably of little conse- 
quence save that it helped make Victor peculiarly 
reticent on the way down town: as they left the 
house, and had turned the comer and crossed the 
street, Annabelle looked over and up, at the win- 
dow of Mrs. Moore's apartment. Victor's glance 
involuntarily followed. Mrs. Moore was sitting at 
the window, reading a newspaper. . . • Unless his 
eyes utterly deceived him she placed in her mouth 
— ^f or the briefest instant, yet long enough to pro- 
duce an appreciable cloud of smoke — something 
which closely resembled a cigarette. 

It has been argued against University education 
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that it tends to make one hypercritical. Bub out 
the black mark : — so does Temperament, which is 
not a bad thing. At dinner, in a charmingly se- 
cluded alcove where an obsequious waiter was 
present with his obsequiousness only when 
wanted, Annabelle and Victor exchanged lan- 
guage. It was hardly an even barter. She gave 
more than he. Victor found himself analyzing 
what Miss Moore said. Manner was as pretty as 
ever ; he never before had especially noted matter. 
Her Voice, there in the reasonably close commu- 
nion of their juxtaposition, should have been as 
engaging as ever, yet it was not. Was its tonal 
quality changed? Did it lose something because 
she dwelt so superlatively upon current movies, 
latest dances, and her delightful assurances that 
Bichmond was a perfectly lovely city in which to 
live, and that Victor ought by all means to come 
there, so that they might be together **forever 
and ever and everl*' (Eyes, here.) 

. . . For dessert they had an ice. 

Everything seemed fated to be dismal that day. 
When they emerged from the restaurant it was 
beginning to rain, and when they reached the 
scene of the great football game, and were at last 
packed in among the waving pennants and the 
cheering thousands, and saw the rival teams come 
forth upon the field, it was raining. Baining 
steadily. Fortunately they sat in covered standSi, 
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The game started in the rain, and developed 
into a tragedy for Virginia's adherents. Unques- 
tionably one of the best teams in the Elast that 
year, yet Virginia was beaten before her men had 
been ten minntes in the fray. Virginia's goal line 
had been kept inviolate the entire season ; a couple 
of field goals was all that even Tale could do: 
any first class team, however, could have trounced 
Virginia on Thanksgiving Day, for the men had 
gone hopelessly ** stale.'* Keyed twice to tre- 
mendous effort for Yale and Vanderbilt, and then 
driven far too hard by the coach in the attempt to 
key them for the third time in little more than 
three weeks, Virginia's men could not do it. 
North Carolina, always a gritty aggregation of 
players, had no great repertoire of plays, but they 
drove them perfectly. They had done practically 
nothing else for the season but prepare for Vir- 
ginia, and every man was in superb condition. 
Virginia's fast back could do nothing on the slip- 
pery gridiron. Her big guard slumped. Henry 
Geiger, All-American end, went down with the 
wreck of his team. Carolina scored 7 the first 
quarter; 7 the next quarter. Again 7 almost as 
soon as they returned to the rain-drenched field 
after the first half; and 7 more the last period. 
Twenty-eight to nothing. It was too bad ! Drear 
silence, save for an occasional groan, reigned 
amongst the Virginia cohorts. To see a team, 
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though it was a sportsmaiilike and deserving one, 
beat a team which at top form wouldn't have 
given it a look-in was — oh, if youVe ever seen 
such an upset you know how chilling and unsatis- 
factory it isl 

. • . The agony was over at last. In the swiftly 
falling rain Victor and Annabelle left the grounds, 
and were soon packed into a car with other 
mortals. 

It was necessary for him, he told her, to catch 
the evening train out of Richmond for Charlottes- 
ville. Yes, he simply must go. She graciously 
accepted his apologies, and down town he put her 
on a car for her residence, saying farewell as he 
kept an umbrella over her pretty figure while she 
held her skirts and — **Oood bye, Dear I '^ 

**Good bye,'' he soberly answered. 

Victor made the train with one minute to spare. 
He found a seat in the coach with the solemn 
players, and the journey to Charlottesville was 
begun. 

Nobody talked much, after the first hour. Vic- 
tor went forward into the next coach: and pon- 
dered deeply, as he looked out of the car window 
into the night. Victor was disappointed. His 
trip to Richmond had been a disappointment. To 
pick a Winner — ^Horse, Eleven or Lady — and see 
it lose before your very eyes, has a depressing 
effect. Life is a funny game. 



CHAPTER VI 

Mr. Daudet had been wont to consult the poets. 
Shelley, Poe, Lamartine and Tom Moore had en- 
gaged his attention. He turned from these and 
read philosophy, biography and general litera- 
ture : read widely, and intensely. The University 
library knew him as it never had known him be- 
fore, and from Thanksgiving until the Christmas 
recess he covered much ground, absorbing, and 
considering the works of authors whose minds had 
been tempered by their times, their lives, and their 
observations. 

When Victor went home at Christmas he was 
in a calm and settled state, quite decided as to 
life and its incidentals, and satisfied that he had 
now discovered for all time the inevitable truth 
in regard to the conclusions at which a reasonable 
person of the male sex must arrive. Could a 
lamp, shining on the snow, change the snowf he 
asked himself. 

What a pleasure it was to David to see the boy I 
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Kindi thoughtful, dear old David I His eyes were 
strange wells of serenity. He had learned to the 
uttermost Life's lesson of Acceptance. 

Victor helped him daily, and they cleared away 
a lot of work that had accumulated. David did 
not work at night, but, after caring for Mrs. Dun- 
can came directly to the shop and sat by the fire 
in his big chair, while Victor drew up close beside 
him and they talked together more intimately, 
perhaps, than they had for a year. When a boy 
goes away to college, often, in the process of add- 
ing to his identity, he grows strange to the folk 
at home. And then — ^he begins to come back, and 
to get closer. Victor was coming back. The 
friendship and paternal affection that lived in 
David 's heart for him suddenly was able to reach 
out and encompass him. Their chats were con- 
fidential, as they used to be. 

One evening just after Christmas when it was 
snowing heavily, they sat cosily and late by the 
fire. David's hands were crossed on a big knee, 
and dreamy content rested upon his features. 

Said Victor: **I think I shall never marry." 

**I wouldn't be in a hurry, anyhow," David 
said. 

**I conceive," said Victor, "that there are 
perilous possibilities — ^in the — ^ladies." 

** Quite so," remarked David. 

**A man can easily get — ^get tied, without get- 
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ting much else/* commented Victor in an explana- 
tory tone of voice, 

** That's trne/' David agreed 

**If one wishes to do much in the world, he 
should be free to think. Now take the case of a 
man who wished to think, and was married to a 
lady who couldnH think. Disastrous. Entirely 
disastrous. A man's life would be — ^h-m — dished. 
Nullified, as it were: because the obligations of 
his marriage would be omnipresent and — ^h-m — 
cloying. '* 

** Unquestionably,'* declared David, with a pe- 
culiarly philosophical look in his eye. He un- 
crossed his hands, and recrossed them on the other 
knee. ** Victor, one can hardly be too careful in 
regard to entanglements. You are exactly right. 
Avoid them.*' 

**0f course," Victor said, **one must. One 
doesn't wish to be unfair or unkind. But one 
should order one's conduct. If you think you like 
a girl, for instance, don't like her too — ^too fast. 
Use reason. Beason in all things. Politeness of 
course is essential, in meeting — ^ladies." 

** Politeness doesn't necessarily entail a demon- 
stration of affection, though. I am glad to see 
you have the right view, Victor." 

**To be affectionate and non-committal in the 
same breath is a Gift; not every man has it." 

David gazed ruminatively at ttie ceiling. 
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** Women are to a certain degree materialists/' 
Victor observed; **they are by no means always 
idealists. Love means less than all to them.'' 

David looked at him searchingly. 

**No lady who truly loves you," continued 
Victor, ** forgives you for not being ft millionaire 
— ^but shell take any little sum you have between 
nothing and a millioui" 

David patted his big knee thoughtfully: "I 
rather think that may be true — ^in some cases. 
But you mustn't forget the many noble women 
who give up everything without asking anything 
in return." 

** Don't you believe a young man goes it better 
alone t" 

**Well, there's the FisK," remarked David— 
**he swims alone." 

** And gets there I " 

**A man is entitled to be always on his guard; 
it's better to be locked out, than it is to be 
locked up," remarked David, and rose to stir the 
fire. 

**H-m. Many sad words have been spoken by 
men who promised too much." 

**Be conservative, in regard to womenkind," 
David said; "and then you harm nobody. And 
you don't harm yourself." 

** That's the whole thing I" Victor declared in a 
tone of deep conviction. **Be conservative." 
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**I guess so,*' David assented; **I guess so. 
And I'm real interested to see how close your 
ideas and mine run, along these lines we've been 
mentioning." 

^^Oh, a man is bound to arrive at certain con- 
clusions," Victor assured hiuL 

The clock struck eleven; and Victor arose. 
**I'll go to bed — ^you're tired." 

** Never too tired to talk with you, my boy." 
And the kindly light in the old eyes beamed upon 
him. 

A young man who is alive and awake can not 
refrain from experiment and experience. Ex- 
treme follows extreme in the heyday of youth. 
Nearly anything is likely to provide an oppor- 
tunity. Victor suffered a mild attack of diph- 
theria late in January, and was removed to the 
University hospital. It is unnecessary to dwell in 
detail upon the alluring and enthralling beauty of 
the trained nurse whose tender ministrations 
made Victor a well man. She was a winsome 
English girl, petite and low-voiced; with hazel 
eyes, and gentle white hands whose sympathetic 
touch might call attention to everything else about 
her that was lovely and sweet. Her name, Lily 
Henshaw, appealed only slightly to Victor, at first, 
but it grew upon him as he came to know her 
better, and realized how wonderful she was. 
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Brown hair went with her hazel eyes, and one day 
Victor's fingers sought a clinging tendril: and in 
a few minutes — ^he had kissed her waist with in- 
finite tenderness. And she murmured that she 
loved him. 

He was much with her, after he left the hos- 
pital. Much, that is, for two weeks. It might 
have been longer, save that the dear girl had the 
care of a man of means somewhat older than 
Victor who proposed marriage to Miss Henshaw 
during his convalescenca 

Which settled it. 

Victor was free to attend to his scholastic 
duties, and did so, achieving brilliant class-room 
distinction in less than ten days after Miss Hen- 
shaw had told him with tears in her hazel eyes 
that she was going to be married. 

When one is in process of achieving class-room 
honors, quite possibly one produces themes of 
such worth that one desires to have them neatly 
typed. This was the case with Victor, and he met, 
and came to know, a most beautiful stenographer 
down town. The episode was intense: yet let it 
pass. Victor did. She misspelled his words 
frightfully. 
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The affairs of hxmiaii life never cease; and 
death — ^is an affair of life. In bleak March Victor 
was called suddenly home. Mildred, David's 
wife, had passed in the night. She had asked 
David to sleep on the couch in her sitting room — 
the first time she ever had asked him since he 
built the cottage for her. She had seemed, David 
recalled, very, very tired. When he fixed her win- 
dows before she slept, she had called him to her 
bedside, and said, "Good night, David.'* And, 
without her saying so, David had felt that he 
might kiss her forehead ; which he did, and stole 
away. 

Victor found David dazed. The big man took 
his hand, and dimg to it, and could say nothing. 
[All day long he sat in Mildred's cottage, alone, 
save when others came in for the moment, or the 
hour. He remained there when night came, and 
Victor stayed at the print shop. "When Victor 
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went npstairs to his room, to try to sleep, he 
realized in a flash that it was the room where he 
had first seen Mildred. The memory came bade 
to him as though the years were not, and he 
saw her exactly as she looked. He was a little 
boy, and a stranger in a strange land ; and she had 
not been nnkind to iiim. In her way she had been 
kind. Victor sat by the window, where she had 
sat so often when she lived over the shop. A 
thousand memories came to him of her, and of 
David, and of their strange life, and of his own 
life beneath that roof. . . . Looking out, his eyes 
fell from the cold stars in the night sky to the 
lighted window of the cottage, where David was. 
Tears coursed down his cheeks, as, suddenly 
thrilled by the tragedy of life and that surety of 
death which he never before had realized, he un- 
derstood how little are the children of earth. So 
vividly he remembered the days of his boyhood 
that absolute consciousness of the strangeness of 
all his life took i>ossession of him. He thought of 
his Father, who fell at Verdun, a soldier for 
France. Something noble crept into his soul. . . . 
He must be true, and must achieve in life, before 
the end came to him. 

He sat there thinking for a long time, and it 
grew colder, for the little fire he had kindled in 
the wood heater to undress by had long since 
gone out. 
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In the morning when he awoke an overpowering 
sense of alteration and strangeness grasped him 
ahnost before his eyes were open. The hammer- 
strokes of workmen busily beginning their day^s 
work on the row of new apartment houses going 
up a couple of hundred yards away from the 
print shop brought him to a realization of 
Life. Just as soon as he could dress he went to 
David. 

The funeral was that day. When they came 
back, Victor knew that David was more lonely 
than he ever had been in his life. He wandered 
aimlessly about, and did not try to talk. When 
the evening hour came at which he had been wont 
to go to Mildred's cottage, he went over there, 
and went in. In a little time he came back, and 
sat down beside Victor. Great tears rolled down 
his cheeks, as his old eyes looked into Victor's 
face. . . . **MyBoy — she — she's gone.'' 

Victor could not answer: he could only grasp 
David's hand. 

With the next morning's light Victor got up 
quickly, made the fire in the kitchen, and started 
breakfast while David was slowly finding his 
clothes for the day. Everything David tried to do 
seemed done with great effort and uncertainty. 
He was broken, as Victor never had seen him, 
and Victor decided he ought to stay with him the 
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rest of the week at least, and told him he wanted 
to do so. 

**I guess I'd like to have yon, Victor," David 
said. Even his voice was broken. 

Victor attended to some work in the shop, fin- 
ished it, and went out into the free sunshine. It 
was milder, today. Spring was in the air. Victor 
strolled from the yard, and looked about him. His 
eye traveled across the railroad track, and he saw 
Doc Murfree, chair tilted back against his un- 
painted dilapidated little old office. Victor 
thought Doc was looking at him, and waved his 
hand in salute, but there was no answering salu- 
tation. Victor wondered why. A man passed by 
on the other side of the track, quite near to Doc, 
and saluted him casually. Doc failed to answer 
that salutation, so Victor decided he was not in a 
companionable mood. 

Doc must have had something engrossing on his 
mind that day, Victor believed. For he sat there 
practically all day; at least he was sitting there 
every time Victor chanced to look across. 

He was sitting there in full view of passersby 
even up to sundown, and answered nobody's salu- 
tations. And they went on without interest or 
inquiry. 

The next morning, Victor curiously looked over 
at Doc's office. He was sitting there again! A 
very definite impulse took Victor across the tracks 
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and he entered the little office yard and went rap- 
idly up to Doc Murf ree. It was not Doc Mur- 
f ree. It was only the husk. 

Nobody had known that he was dead ! Nobody 
had been even interested in the fact that their 
bare salutations went unanswered. So he had 
passed, the man who had long since ceased to be of 
the slightest use to any living soul. 

Victor left the little yard, and the figure there, 
and ran across to David, and told him. He came 
quickly out of the shop again, and met a neigh- 
bor who was passing on the way to the depot. In 
a little while, everybody knew. 

Have you never noticed that often one death 
in a neighborhood is closely followed by another! 
The rest of that week seemed to Victor unreal, 
haunted. Even for Doc Murfree he had a good 
thought now. But for Doc Murfree he never 
would have known David, and had David as a 
father. 

Victor returned to the University without 
thought in his heart of conflict with any fellow 
human being. Yet he was soon cast into it. As 
a first-year man he had played an excellent sec- 
ond-base on the ** scrub** baseball team. This 
year he was the logical candidate for 'Varsity 
second-baseman, and was so considered. Henry 
Qeiger thought otherwise; he filled the place in 
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practice during Victor's absence in Clannont, and 
was now avowedly out for the position. The day 
before, he had played particularly well through- 
out the game against the ^^ scrubs." He had ac- 
cepted all his chances without an error, making 
one extra hard stop, and several pretty pick ups. 
He had hit well, too. (But he was facing an in- 
dififerent second string pitcher.) 

Henry considered that he had made an impres- 
sion on the coach. He had. The coach had** sized'' 
him accurately as a strong fellow who could play 
good ball when he faced easy opponents. He had 
nothing approaching the finish, speed, or light- 
ning-like ability to think quickly and act on the 
second that Victor Daudet possessed. Nor had he 
that quality understandable by every man who 
knows baseball called baseball sense. A football 
man, yes. Baseball — ^never. Henry was out of it, 
relegated to the ** scrubs," as soon as Victor came 
on the field his first day back. It angered him 
through and through. Why should Daudet be 
treated as king pin the moment he appeared, and 
why should he give place to himf Henry grew 
so bitter that he played poorly. He saw Victor, 
after one glaring error on an easy chance, get 
down to a steady, finished game that would have 
made a scout take notice. Victor was a daring 
base runner. At least he looked to be daring. 
Bather he was an alert one, using his judgment 
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to a nicety, and never letting a legitimate chance 
goby. 

As they were coming off the field after practice, 
and Victor pleasantly addressed a natural remark 
to him about the good condition of the field and 
the fine weather for playing, Henry suddenly felt 
such a passionate antagonism, that he spoke what 
was in his mind on the instant: **Youll hold 
down second all right, with your pull with the 
coach/* 

Victor looked at him in genuine amazement. If 
Victor never before had felt sorry for Henry 
Geiger he felt so now. And the emotion showed 
in his face. He made no answer, but walked away, 
swinging his bat thoughtfully. To Henry it was 
maddening. He brooded over it that night, and 
did not go out for practice next day. Nor again. 
He was bitter to the end of the season. He was 
bitter especially when Victor starred in home 
games, and when his name was in the papers as 
starring on the trips. He had only hatred for 
everything in connection with Victor, or his name, 
or the thought of him. He was disgusted, even 
venomously disgusted, when Victor, in addition to 
his athletic honors, was made a ribbon society 
man : — a distinction which was very far from him. 
He was glad when the year was ended. And felt 
relieved when the thought occurred to him he 
w;ould probably never again have a class with 
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Victor. Henry was to quit the Academic depart- 
ment and take Law next session, as his father had 
decided to make him his man of business as soon 
as he was capable. Geiger Senior was for 
utility. 
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The Slimmer went on wings, and Henry and 
Victor were at the University again; Henry to 
pursue legal studies exclusively, and Victor to 
continue his academic course, which he had care- 
fully outlined for himself under Mr. Carter's guid- 
ance. It included advanced Economics, in which 
subject he found his greatest interest, and a 
goodly assignment of Literature and Philosophy. 

Henry Geiger starred again in football that fall, 
and of one incident it is just to speak. He was 
unquestionably responsible for the winning of the 
Thanksgiving Day game at Richmond with North 
Carolina. Virginia triumphed, 14 — 0. Henry's 
play was superb, and his name was on every one 's 
tongue. The day after his return from Richmond 
Victor met him on the East Lawn Walk, face to 
face ; and thought best to say a word to him, con- 
sidering that it would be barbarous not to do so. 

"Henry, I understand you won the game I 
Please accept my congratulations.'' 
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**When I wish odds of you, I shall ask them.*' 
And he passed on, still hating, when he, might 
easily have accepted a friendly hail in life's little 
jonmey. Hatred is the most painfnl mistake in 
Imman annals. 

Victor's third year at the University was 
marked by seriousness of mind ; by growth ; by a 
rapid advance toward maturity. He had already 
found friendships among the professors. This 
year at least two of the biggest men at the Uni- 
versity asked him often to their homes, seeing in 
him a rare intellect and an earnestness of pur- 
pose which quickened their own interest. Victor 
manifested the ^lan of his race, and that intellec- 
tual candor which had characterized him was now 
more than ever stimulating, to his teachers. They 
gave unreservedly, and he received gratefully. 
He sought expression, and began to write freely. 
His work for the college weekly was both sound 
and novel. He read widely and well, using the 
library continuously, and informing himself on 
current events by means of the latest reviews and 
the metropolitan dailies. Newspaper reading had 
been a habit with him since childhood, and he 
knew how to weigh and digest news in relation 
to thought. 

A new and unsought athletic honor came to him 
in the Spring. The captain of the 'Varsity base- 
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ball team was not, alas^ so good a student as he 
was player, and his scholastic standing dropped 
to a point which induced the authorities to sug- 
gest that he depart from the academic shades. 
The team unanimously chose Victor to the cap- 
taincy. 

Virginia took a trip to New England that year, 
being scheduled to play Harvard, Brown, and 
Yale. It was the first time Victor had been North ; 
he was deeply observant and keenly interested. 
The sweep, and size of things : the ceaseless activ- 
ity ; the types of peoples, all so different from the 
easy going South, stirred him. What a wonder- 
ful country it was ! Their first game was at Har- 
vard. It was a big place ; bigger even than he had 
suspected. The equipment of that University was 
wonderful. The atmosphere of Cambridge he did 
not understand; perhaps the great number of 
students had something to do with the prevailing 
lack of any apparent interest in fellow human be- 
ings. No one seemed to know anyone else, or to be 
concerned with matters mundane. He failed to 
discover any sort of emotion there. They beat 
Harvard at baseball, 8 — 0. 

They went on to Providence. Victor liked 
Brown. He received an impression of sound 
worth. The place was friendly, and intensely 
alive. Among all the buildings, new and old, on 
front, middle or third campus, that which inter- 
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ested him most was ancient University HalL 
French and American troops were there quartered 
together during the American Revolution, and 
Victor read the commemorative tablet with appre- 
ciation and pride. 

**Dulce et Decorum Est pro Patria Mori.*' He 
read the words with a thrill ; his heart throbbed ; 
he realized that he was an American. 

Brown beat Virginia 1 — in a brilliant eleven- 
inning game which it was an honor to win or lose. 
They went on to New Haven. Yale was expan- 
sive; a big institution with an atmosphere of 
enterprise and sincerity. They beat Yale 2 — 1 in 
a fast game. Victor had the honor of making the 
clean, sharp hit which scored runners on second 
and third. Yale men were good sportsmen ; they 
offered no alibi. The Virginians returned to 
Charlottesville through New York, and Victor, 
with a couple of teammates, stopped over for two 
days, and he looked upon the wonders of the 
Metropolis, which made a profound impression 
upon him. New York, he decided, was American, 
yet un-American ; it seemed a tribute to the genius 
of the American people that they could own such 
a stupendous city as their metropolis and keep 
there in the vast throngs of aliens a spirit of 
AmericanisuL 

At the beginning of summer, economic and po- 
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litical conditions in America became matters of 
gravest concern. Strikes, lockouts, a railroad 
situation that afforded disastrous opportunities 
for playing politics, and every kind of labor 
dispute; want and acute distress; these had 
constituted the troubled economic history of 
the United States since the close of the European 
war. 

In the midst of alarms and confusion the po- 
litical conventions of both parties were held in 
June. During the summer the country was 
wrought to a high pitch by incessantly increasing 
industrial difficulties. Conditions could hardly be 
kept in abeyance much longer. 

The issues of the campaign were studied in- 
tently by Victor. When he returned to the Uni- 
versity in the fall he plunged into it* there. He 
spoke, and developed speedily a good gift of pub- 
lic speaking. He organized ; and enlisted the ser- 
vices of speakers who felt in the emergency it was 
patriotic to be independent. Purely partisan and 
sectional politics were no longer obligatory, in the 
Year of Grace 1924. 

Virginia was pre-eminently an American com- 
monwealth, and it looked as though that oldest 
state of the South would upset political tradi- 
tions. So it proved. In an exceedingly close elec- 
tion, **The Solid South'' was broken. The long 
entrenched Democratic party was defeated. It is 
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conceivable that the influence which had crept 
ont from the University of Virginia turned the 
tide. 

Victor Dandety in any case, had reaped the good 
of fighting hard for a cause in which he believed 
sincerely. 

It makes any young man a better American to 
fight for his party, if he believes. Take your 
choice. It is yours to make the future of your 
party and your country. 

Henry Geiger did not play football his last year 
at the University. He had failed, for some reason 
which he could not fathom, of election to the cap- 
taincy of the football team, a reward he had cov- 
eted, and for which he had schemed and labored. 
He chose to play no more ; and toiled through the 
year at Law, that he might pass the State Bar 
examinations. His father, with multiplying inter- 
ests, probably was become the richest man in that 
section of the state, and needed Henry's services 
in business. A just return for the money that 
had been spent upon him. 

Victor's last year was his busiest. As Editor- 
in-Chief of College Topics he had much to do. He 
took all the courses offered in the University 
School of Journalism, and learned, no doubt, as 
much as it is possible to learn away from the fas- 
cinating sound of the linotype and the presses and 
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the smell of ink that makes a willing slave of a 
good worker. 

At Victor's graduation in Jnne were three per- 
sons who, more than all others that knew him 
and believed in him, rejoiced in his honors. To 
David, Victor was as own son. To Victor, David 
was his greatest Friend. The kind old eyes were 
filled with serene happiness. 

Happiness dwelt in the hearts of Chesterfield 
Carter, and Judith. They were there as man and 
wife. In April her dear ones, within a few days 
of one another, had gone peacefully from their 
dreamy life to the Beyond. She had laid them 
away with tears; and with affection unending. 
Nobler light never shone in woman's eyes than 
shone in hers as the bride of the man who had 
loved her faithfully and long. 

The presence and the happiness of his friends 
gave Victor a joy deep beyond words. Life lay 
before him fair as a promised land. 



BOOK IV 
THE TEST 



• CHAPTER I 

Two years and a half after Victor had departed 
from Virginia for New York on the advice of 
Chesterfield Carter to ** learn the newspaper game 
at headquarters" he knew enough less than when 
he was graduated from college so that there was 
a brilliant future before him. 

They all go through the process — those bright 
young fellows who come to New York to be chris- 
tened, chastened and instructed. What they get 
from the metropolis is appreciably more than they 
give to it. They give what they have, to be sure ; 
and if they have enough brains, vitality and pur- 
pose, they reap disillusionment, capacity, ac- 
ceptance, determination, endurance and charac- 
ter. 

Victor had not lost his idealism; but it was 
tempered; though unalterably fixed by his herit- 
age, his personal history and his training; and 
proved not a fanciful but a practical guide for 
conduct and continued growth. Growth is a habiti 
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and Victor possessed it, and was possessed by it. 
He was old for his years. Many men of thirty 
have less poise, and few of that age have attained 
as good mastery over themselves. It showed in 
his face ; the lines at the corners of his mouth be- 
spoke resolve, not the cynicism too often seen in 
the earliest lines that appear on a young man's 
face. His very black hair had thinned a little, just 
a little, and New York had put a faint streak of 
gray at the temples. His forehead was unlined, 
yet looked as though there was something back 
of it. Victor had taken on weight, with the inten- 
sity of his life and work. One hundred and sev- 
enty pounds, now. He weighed a hundred and 
fifty-five as Captain of the University baseball 
team. 

Newspaper work was to his liking, and his ad- 
vancement had been steady because his vigilance 
never flagged. Having served his cub apprentice- 
ship faithfully, opportunities came rapidly. A 
good sense of the dramatic and a clever pen speed- 
ily trained by blue pencil to drop exuberances, 
made him an excellent ** Human Interest'' man. 
He studied the types, the ways, the tragedies, the 
comedies and the life of the metropolis. He 
** covered" a big murder trial in a way that at- 
tracted the attention of another and much better 
paper, and that paper presently gave him a daily 
** column" — ^which he was able to make distinctive. 
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Six months later they increased his salary by a 
half and told him to write editorial paragraphs, 
which he did ; and made mistakes ; and profited by 
them. He wrote a review of a state political situa- 
tion which pleased the office well enough so that 
he was taken inside. Politics was to Victor the 
most interesting of all fields. 

Victor had survived the horrors of furnished 
room existence in New York by ignoring them in 
summer and by wearing an overcoat and remem- 
bering his blessings in winter ; now he lived in a 
top floor corner room of a hotel in the club dis- 
trict convenient to Times Square, the subway, and 
the Public Library. 

He came out of the marble pile and down the 
many broad steps one December afternoon with a 
couple of books to read in his room before time 
to go on duty at six : a feeling came to him that 
he need not have taken out those books; that he 
would not read them after all. 

When he reached his hotel he knew why. There 
was a letter for him from Chesterfield Carter 
which read : 

Dear Victor: 

You are not anxious to leave New York. I know this, 
and suggest it only because you already know what my 
thought has been. You will recall our conversation of 
last May when you were down. There is unquestion- 
ably a need for a first class daily newspaper here to do 
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Bomething for the eity to offset the graft prodiTities of 
the (Mger crowd, and The Messenger, which, as a news- 
paper, is a joke, but which as an organ for Burton, 
Gteiger, Perkins, Mason, and the rest of the street rail- 
way and factory people is a real menace. With our 
growth as a city— we figure 38,000 or 40,000 now — ^the 
amount of new activity is great enough so that the 
people pay little attention to the stranglehold on the 
public that the interests named are bent on getting. 
Everybody is for himself. We need more public spirit. 
Prosperity is with us to a degree which lulls the public 
mind ; we never got in this section the full effect of the 
chaos which followed the war. 

The Clarmont DaUy News will begin publication Jan- 
uary first. With Lane, Clark and Jones I've raised 
seventy-five thousand capital. We shall issue from brand 
new offices (Hastings building), fully equipped in a 
modest way as to presses, linotypes, etc. A. P. morning 
service, which you say is better than The Messenger^s 
day wire and gives us the jump on them every issue. I 
haven't gone into this, you may be sure, without feeling 
my way. Johnson, the Washington newspaper man who 
was here last summer when you were, whom you liked 
so well, will be News Editor. I can offer you the salary 
you are getting, to come here as Editorial Writer. We 
shall give you responsibility enough, but not too much. 
The intensive training you have had in New York will 
be of the utmost value to us. Can you afford to give up 
the big things that probably would be ahead of you in 
New York? I don't know, frankly, I don't. I have felt 
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it might be an injustice to ask 70a to go into merely 
** provincial" journalism. 

The editorial conduct of The Messenger rests now 
upon Kobelgard, a new man imported by Burton from 
Atlanta to take the place of Hemp, whose Western 
breeziness offended some of our good citizens. Hemp 
had to go when he printed the story about Colonel 
Bumham's dog leading him home from the all-night 
I>oker game. Kobelgard looks to be the wise and wily 
sort 

Politically the DaUy News will be free, independent 
and American, and will support the present able and 
American Administration. I see more and more that 
Americanism is bigger than any party, and our follow- 
ing will not be smalL Virginians are patriots at heart 
We can stir them. I foresee a momentous political cam- 
paign next fall. The Administration, as you know, has 
been hampered by a politics-ridden Congress: we shall 
stand, decently and reasonably, for honesty as opposed 
to political preferment. For some years I have reserved 
the right to change my political designation in the in- 
terests of my country. 

If you would like to join us in a fight for civic better- 
ment in Clarmont, and for broad Americanism as op- 
posed to merely party politics, write me at your early 
convenience. 

As ever I am your friend, with kindest regards from 
Mrs. Carter, 

Chesterfield Cabtbr. 
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iVictor'fl reply: 

Dear Mr. Carter : 

Yes. And I thank yon I 

Fate speaks my language, and spreads my table before 
me with my friends. 

I shall relate the story of the Yankee traveler: He 
found himself in an unknown land, in a strange city. 
He was hungry, not able to speak or read the language. 
He desired to dine at the grand hotel, and the menu 
cards were printed in the foreign language. 

Said he, ''What shall I do in order that I may dinet 
Ah, I have it!'' 

And he went to the great public market. First he 
bought a neat little box, which he divided into com- 
partments by means of pasteboard; then he went from 
stall to stall and purchased one each of those edibles 
which were good in his mind — 

One egg. 

One sample roast beef. 

One sample bread. 

One radish. 

One bean. 

And his other desires, one each. 

And he proceeded to the grand hotel: the waiter 
came, and gave to him the strange menu card. 

It was waved aside — ^the traveler opened his box; 
placed his finger upon the radish, the bread, the egg, 
the beef, the bean, thus indicating his desire to the 
waiter as to his choice of foods. 

The waiter smiled, departed, returned bearing all I 
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In my sample case were I that traveler — ^you will par- 
don the restricted space I allot to you my friend — ^there 
should be: 

One Chesterfield Carter, Esq. 

One David Duncan. 

One Clarmont. 

One Opportunity to live and work amongst my friends. 

Lo I It has come to me I Fate knows my desires per- 
fectly! 

I shall not write more now. January first will see me 
on duty with your enterprise. I hope I may be of some 
help. I know little about the newspaper business. I 
shall try to know more each day. My heart is with you. 
We shall succeed. I am glad you are to have Mr. John- 
son as News Editor. He is experienced, and capable. 

And I am, with a thousand good wishes to you, to 
Mrs. Carter, and to my foster father the moment you 
shall see him, 

Affectionately your friend, 

Victor DAtJDBT. 



CHAPTER n 

James A. Burton, a middle westerner well on 
the way to being a millionaire, had arrived in 
Clarmont the year Henry Geiger finished at the 
University. He had come there with money, to 
make money, having discovered Clarmont through 
John Geiger 's brother Otto, a western wool 
grower, who had been the recipient of moneys ad- 
vanced by John. — John, never overlooking his own 
interests, kept a string on his moneys. 

Big woolen interests had become, through pow- 
erful congressmen, very much favored by the re- 
vised tariff which went into effect after the dose 
of the European war. 

Certain Democrats proved to be no less ap- 
proachable than certain Eepublicans once were, 
when the ** Interests^* had an axe to grind. In 
short, the high tariff placed upon wool made grow- 
ers and manufacturers plutocrats. Oh, there was 
money in it, big money I The tariff was absolutely 
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prohibitive, and the consumer contributed hand- 
some toll to manufacturer. 

James A. Burton was part owner, with John 
and Otto Geiger, of certain bonanza sheep 
ranches. Clear-headed, an American man of 
business, he saw, in Clarmont and John Geiger, a 
golden opportunity : a woolen mill, and a big one I 
Location, Clarmont. Geiger and Burton built it, 
and began to coin money. Messrs. Gteiger and 
Burton became associated in half a dozen 
schemes: The Clarmont, Albemarle and Augusta 
Street Railway; The Clarmont Cooperage Fac- 
tory Corporation; The Clarmont Real Estate 
Company ; The Clarmont Ice Company ; The Albe- 
marle Gas and Electric Company; The Dixie 
Baking Company. 

Mr. Burton built a magnificent summer resort 
hotel three miles beyond Afton, at the highest and 
most beautiful vantage point in all that Blue 
Ridge section a dozen miles up from Clarmont; 
this was his private enterprise, and play- 
thing; but none the less it was an enter- 
prise. 

Add that Mr. Burton, with his business friend 
Mr. Geiger, owned and controlled The Clarmont 
Messenger, and you know the complete story of 
their foothold and monopoly of Clarmont ; a story 
familiar to Americans and applicable to thousands 
of towns and cities in America. Geiger and Burr 
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ton had Clarmont by the neck, throati heels and 
middle I 

An interesting personality was that of James A. 
Burton. Yon shall see him as Victor Daudet, ten 
days after January first, saw him in the Clarmont 
City Club, of which Chesterfield Carter was a 
founder and charter member; into which, how- 
ever, Mr. Burton had been voted by business 
friends. 

In this common meeting ground, the Clarmont 
City Club, the foremost business and professional 
men of the city met daily. Kobelgard, the wise 
and wily editor of Burton ^s paper, saw Victor 
enter that afternoon with Mr. Carter (who had 
already proposed him for membership). 

Kobelgard touched Burton ^s arm: "There's 
Daudet, Carter's associate editor— do you want 
to meet him and size himt" 

Kobelgard found his chance in a moment, when 
Mr. Carter became engaged in conversation with 
Baker, a small cooperage factory owner. **Good 
afternoon, Mr. Daudef 

* * Good afternoon. ' ' And Victor looked around 
into Kobelgard 's peculiar greenish blue eyes, 
and noted the small tuft of hair on his pointed 
chin. 

**I say, old fellow, I want you to meet my boss 
— ^Burton, you know. We new8pai)er men have to 
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know 'em all, without fear or favor— just like one 
of the Fraternity, Burton. Really. ' ' 

** Certainly !'' 

**Ah! Here he is — ^Mr. Burton, I beg your in- 
dulgence for a moment. Let me present my 
newspaper friend Mr. Daudet — Daily News. 
Writes well — ^you conmiented — oh, pleasantly, I 
assure you, Mr. Daudet — on his leader yester- 
day!'' 

Burton had turned with Kobelgard's first 
words, from the London Illustrated News file he 
was ostensibly consulting, and had looked Victor 
through with an appraising glance: seemingly 
courteous, but sharp as the look of the market 
place. **Glad to know you, sir. Pleased to see 
you here. Happy to have you in Clarmont. 
Every thinker is an asset. You think. Allow me 
to say it. I count myself a friend of the News- 
paper Graff 

**Your welcome is doubly a welcome,'* Victor 
answered. "I am happy to assure myself that it 
comes from a friend of the Craft.'* And Victor 
looked at Mr. Burton with eyes that met piercing 
blue eyes set deep in a forehead which was nar- 
row but high. The man's chin was aggressive. 
Forty-six years of fight had shaped it : his teeth 
were even tmd good. He weighed perhaps a hun- 
dred and ninety pounds; was fit, red-cheeked, 
clean shaven, well groomed, successful, typical. 
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Such a man estimates every man he meets ; it 
is a part of his business. His glance at Victor, 
and what little he already knew about him re- 
vealed to his judgment very accurately that the 
young man was at least not less keen, probably 
was quite as resourceful and perhaps was better 
trained than his man, Kobelgard. 

**You*re up for membership!^' he queried, in a 
cordial way. 

**I have that honor/' 

**See you often, I trust— ah,— Mr. Carter!'' 
His cordiality was not less even as Chesterfield 
Carter joined the group. . . . 

Kobelgard and Burton presently strolled into 
the library. No one else chanced to be there. 

**Whatdoyou " 

**I wish he was on my paper instead of Car- 
ter's," said Burton. **You could use another 
bright man, couldn't yout" 

Kobelgard hesitated. Burton's question was 
uncomplimentary and disconcerting. 

**We couldn't get him," he answered, finally. 
'^He's Carter's man through and through. Ask 
the Geigers." 

Which was what Mr. Burton did in half an 
hour, driving his own car to Geiger's home and 
interviewing father and son. They gave him 
a detailed history of Victor Daudet which was so 
evidently biased by their personal prejudices that 
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Burton's conviction became certainty: he was a 
business man, saw clearly, understood motives, 
was not deceived, regretted that there was npon 
earth such a person as Victor Dandet, and told the 
Oeigers in plain terms that the new newspaper 
and Daudet wonld give the interests of Qeiger 
and Burton trouble. ** Trouble with a big TT* 
concluded Burton. 

**Why sot" asked Henry. 

'^Because he is damn smart I" said Geiger 
Senior in no amiable tone. ''Have another cigar, 
Mr. Burton.*' 

David Duncan's was a tranquil and beautiful 
old age. David stiU kept his print shop. Younger 
hands and younger eyes were busy in the city that 
had grown, but stiU there came to the old printer 
enough to please him — ^to pass his hours when he 
wanted not to be idle. He lived in the cottage 
he had built for Mildred, and there, with him, 
Victor had come to live. A rear addition larger 
than the original cottage had been built that fall, 
at Mr. Carter's suggestion, and this gave ample 
room for a good sized apartment for Victor, 
where he might sleep the early part of the day 
free from the noise which would have been intol- 
erable in the print shop, so constant was the pass- 
ing of trains and traffic A housekeeper for the 
cottage, a colored cook who was an expert, and 
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there yon have the household of David Duncan 

d Victor. 

David had passed the early part of the after- 
noon on the veranda in the sunshine; he felt so 
strong and well that he decided, as the sun went 
down, to walk to the News office, take a peep at 
Victor at work, and then, at six, walk back home 
with him. 

David found Mr. Carter in close consultation 
with Victor at the office, where they had gone to- 
gether from the City Club. David had passed 
through the reporters' room, and knocked on 
Victor's door gently : it was Carter who opened it ; 
Victor wore an eye shade, a trick working news- 
paper men often have, and was studying type- 
written copy. 

He rose quickly: "Glad to see you. Have this 
chair. Rest while we finish.'' His tone was 
cheery and full of welcome. David, tired from 
his walk, sank into the big chair. 

**We must finish, if you don't mind," said Car- 
ter, **and then you'll both come home to dine 
with me tonight!" 

He called his residence on the 'phone. "Judith? 
— ^Yes — ^Victor and David to dinner — ^Tes — ^at six- 
thirty — All right." He turned to David with a 
smile. "Glad you dropped in." The old man 
smiled — a quiet smile of loving friendship: "I 
guess we can't refuse." 
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. . . Carter ^s head and Victor's were together 
at the desk for another half hour. From time to 
time they exchanged a few words relative to the 
editorial copy they were going over. 

At length, David heard Carter remark: "With 
the changes indicated I approve. Let them have 
it straight from the shoulder. Their piracy is 
high handed, and well make it clear.*' 

. . . The old man wondered . . . and thought. 
. • . Through dinner, when Judith Carter as hos- 
tess made them all as happy as her gracious pres« 
ence could make them, still David thought • • • 
and wondered. 

That night, when David lay down to sleep, and 
Victor was at the Daily News office helping get out 
the next morning 's paper, still David thought. He 
remembered the night Chesterfield Carter brought 
a waif to him. 



CHAPTER m 

It would be unfair to present to yon so dever 
and likable a good fellow; so able a man, and so 
representative a citizen as James A. Burton in a 
biting, fighting humor — ^it would be very unfair 
to present this man in such humor without a word 
fn his behalf: he loved his daughter Charlotte 
^th a devotion which could not have been sur- 
passed. Widowed ten years, he had lavished upon 
his only child a wealth of affection, and had not 
only given her every material advantage that a 
girl could have, but had watched over her up- 
bringing with a fidelity too little common among 
rich and busy parents. Every detail of her rear- 
ing and her education had been personally at- 
tended to, or assured. At twenty-one she was 
graduated from perhaps the most carefully con- 
ducted and conservative college for women in the 
East. Her four years there had been under in- 
spiring influences. Then she had gone abroad 
for a year with the family of one of her class- 
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mates; she had now been living in Clarmont a 
year^ and was her father's home-maker and best 
beloved. 

In the breakfast room of their beantiftd moun- 
tainside home on the outskirts of the city of Clar- 
monty Charlotte Burton was gazing in wonder- 
ment at the grim, the almost savage visage of her 
father ; as he pushed away his grape fruit, crum- 
pled his snowy napkin, gulped his coffee like a 
miner, and read and reread the leading editorial 
in that morning's Daily News, she followed with 
her own beautiful eyes every movement . . . 

** Damnation I" he finally remarked: the utter- 
ance was as savage as his countenance. ^^Char- 
lotte, I beg your pardon, I am not accustomed to 
swear in your presence." 

**You never do — ^you are troubled — can I 
helpt" The girl had a logical, quick-moving mind, 
and was not given to protestations or superflui- 
ties. Her statements and her simultaneous ques- 
tion were characteristic. His face softened as he 
looked into her clear eyes. The sun was stream- 
ing in at the broad window and fell across her 
hair, the pure gold-brown of which shone here 
and there with tiny specks of iridescence. Her 
lissome figure, as she sat in the richly carved chair 
at table, dad in a white morning dress caught at 
her whiter throat, was girlish ; yet womanly. Its 
imeonscious pose at the moment showed woman- 
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liness ; a bracing to meet whatever was, to endure 
it calmly, and — to help. Deeper flush crept into 
her scarlet tinted cheeks. • • . Her full lips 
parted. . . . No, she would wait for him to speak. 
. . .There was a sudden new accession of light in 
her changeful eyes of violet-blue, as she noted with 
quick, unerring glance that her father's face was 
relaxing . . . was becoming familiar — ^was assum- 
ing its wonted look of comradeship. 

He passed the newspaper to her. **Read that 
leading editorial and see what you make of it** 

She read thoughtfully; read the opening para- 
graph, read it over again, and then perused the 
article, which was not more than two-thirds of a 
column. She looked up with an odd expression 
on her face : — there was a funny little crinkle in 
her forehead, and a fascinating curve of her upper 
lip as she spoke, in a low, musical, intensely inter- 
ested tone: **It*s clever, conclusive and very 
logical. You have to read every word of it; it's 
written that way.'* 

**Yes, it certainly is!'* he said. Good sports- 
manship rang in his voice in appreciation of the 
straight thrust and finished drive of the article. 
He smiled, grim as the smile was — **Also," he 
continued, leaning across the table and taking the 
paper from Charlotte's hand — ^*also it makes the 
promoters of the Clarmont, Albemarle and 
Augusta Electric Railway Company a set of arch 
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deceivers and robbers of the dear public without 
saying so at all/* 

** That's your railway, papa — ^the one you want 
to build to your hotel on top of the mountain, 
isn't it!'' 

**The finest mountaintop in America!" he said, 
enthusiasm leaping into his voice with every word 
— ^**the spot I picked for the hotel because it 
crowns the very height that commands the Vale 
of Shenandoah — the glorious Valley of Virginia 
that sweeps from the Blue Bidge to the Alle- 
ghenies. We'd make the place the most popular 
resort in all this section of America in less than 
five years. It's a beauty and a bonanza — and 
look what's being done to my ideal" He rustled 
the paper, and slapped it with his free hand. 

She looked at him with genuine compassion, and 
the color mounted high in her face — ^he set him- 
self to reread the article. 

In brief, Victor Daudet's editorial set forth 
with unimpeachable clarity that the electric rail- 
way people were seeking not only a perpetual 
franchise but were indubitably scheming to bind 
the City of Clarmont and Albemarle County to 
help pay for the construction of the road — ^with- 
out a chance of any return except to the pockets 
of the stockholders. It was as pretty a steal for 
private graft as any brain ever devised to jam 
through a legislature. The editorial plucked out 
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the ** joker*' in the bill and exposed it to perfec- 
tion. Mr. Burton's name was not even mentioned, 
nobody was maligned or attacked; but the con- 
clusion presented was merciless :— left no ground 
but one — ^kill the bill or throttle the public. So 
had the very particular pet hobby of James A. 
Burton been treated by Carter and Daudet in The 
Daily News. 

"That, my dear, is the reward a man sometimes 
gets for public spirit in this country when a sharp 
newspaper gets hold of his plans — ^they make him 
out a robber I'* 

"No, no, not if he'd give the public a chance — 
not if his bill didn't ask too much without giving 
others a fair reason for supporting it — that's the 
idea that I got from reading it, papa." 

"You don't understand, my dear; you don't 
understand I" 

"I didn't understand until I read what it 
said " 

"Well if he hasn't made you see it his way with 
his infernal cleverness I" ejaculated Burton. 

"Whose cleverness!" 

* * Young Daudet I " he exclaimed. * * Carter 's the 
shrewdest lawyer in town, and he's picked a bright 
young fellow from New York to come down here 
on his newspaper and rip things open from the 
inside— I knew it. I knew it as soon as I put 
my eyes on Daudet He has an eye like an eagh 
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his brain works like that *' Burton snapped 

his fingers sharply — '^snap, snap, snap I'' 

^ ' And who is this remarkable yonng man, papa — 
you haven H told me I'* 

**0h, Lord! — ^Ask Henry Geiger, the next time 
he comes mooning around here to take you out in 
his car— only don't go far in the car I '' 

**No danger,*' said Charlotte, evenly; she be- 
came silent, with compressed lips. 

**This is the beginning, I rather think,** Burton 
said, casting aside the paper and putting his fin- 
ger tips together — * * merely the beginning. Carter 
knows our enterprises forward and backward, and 
he's out to 'protect the public' — ^I Ve heard of that 
line of stuff before. They'll present our private 
affairs to the public gaze and want things done on 
a 'profit-sharing' basis — ^yes. Yes. Old dope. I 
thought we'd get away with our bonanza here in 
Clarmont. No such luck. Don't breathe one word, 
not one word, Charlotte, of what I've told you. 
Smile. Say nothing. Make friends." 

. . . She had never seen her father so<perturbed, 
nor anywhere nearly so grim. 

*'I respect your confidence, Papa. .I'm 
sorry " 

^^ Don't he sorry. Smile I I shall, though it 
suits me the least of anything that's happened 
since I built the mill with Geiger and came to 
Clarmont to live. It doesn't suit my purpose at 
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all. It might dish me — ^IVe got to stop it, some- 
how '' 

** *Dish* you, Papaf What do yon meanf '' He 
looked at her keenly, hesitated ; rose, went to the 
broad window and looked out npon his snnny 
sweep of lawn, and down at the huddled expanse 
of city below. 

He turned: ''Nothing, now. Political reasons. 
Certain things are on the cards. Our interests 
need protection. I may be the man. Forget every- 
thing IVe told you, Charlotte, except the one: 
SmUet—Vxxi going down town. In the course of 
a few days I may have young Daudet here to din- 
ner. Or I may nof 

She raised her eyebrows . . . her cheeks 
glowed; her figure, there in the richly carved 
chair, seemed to take on an aspect of supple, sin- 
uous strength as she straightened back, and her 
bosom rose and fell, and her dreamy violet eyes 
changed to clear blue. 

''I sha'n't be home to lunch.'' He passed 
through the door, and a few moments later Char- 
lotte, standing at the window, saw him in his car 
swinging down the driveway, his chauffeur at the 
wheeL Burton sat back against the cushions in 
a stiff, uncompromising attitude. 

Charlotte stepped to the table, possessed the 
paper which had offended her father, pressed the 
button for the servant, and took from beside her 
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father's plate the hot house carnation which he 
had forgotten to place in his bnttonhole that morn- 
ing. It nestled in her hair the next instant. She 
threw open the door into the beautifully finished 
hallway, — ^which was done in a perfect white 
enamel, and gathering the skirt of her pretty dress 
si>ed up the stairs, and went into her own music 
room, a small, intimate, and dainty apartment 
from which one might look upon three adjacent 
hills, and half the city of Clarmont. She stood 
at the window for several minutes ; then drew up 
a low chair, and read the editorial. **What a lot 
it doesn't say," was her comment, at length, 
spoken in a low voice to herself — ^**it's as clever 
as it seems to be sound — ^I wonder . . .*' 

Whilst Charlotte was wondering, her father, 
speeding to his office at the Geiger and Burton 
Woolen Mill, was rapidly outlining a course of ac- 
tion with regard to Victor Daudet's editorial — 
was planning what he should and should not say 
if men asked him about it. Most pertinent of all, 
he tried to think what was the best way to handle 
Daudet, the clever young writer. He purposed 
to see him at the City Club that afternoon if pos- 
sible. 

First, the woolen mill, where a couple of hours 
pressing work awaited him ; then the office of The 
Messenger, to consult very especially with Kobel- 
gard about the answer which ought to be made to 
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the New$—OT onght not to be made. He was un- 
certain. 

Of one thing he was certain : that Dandet must 
be handled. Handling men was no new thing for 
James A. Burton. Nor let this in any measure 
make you feel that Mr. Burton was an unpleasant 
plotter. He was neither better nor worse than 
millions of Americans of his type : he was not for 
America first and America efficient, but for James 
A. Burton first, and America to contribute to his 
wealth. He did not know himself as a mean man, 
or a poor-spirited one, but cordially and sincerely 
believed that James A. Burton was a citizen all 
of whose acts were justified. If he admired ma- 
terialism it was because he knew nothing else. 
Money was to be amassed ; men were to be used ; 
America was a field to be harvested: honor, all 
honor to him who harvested well : buy, pay, trade. 
Trade, and let no man nor any means deter you 
from your right to get the most for your money 
in the quickest way. 

Equity! Public weal t National prestige t Al- 
truism? Patriotism! Honor! 

What were these to him! 

And what was James A. Burton! 

The most dangerous type of man in America. 
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Let not yonr heart be troubled by the possible 
incongruity: Henry Geiger had an office in **The 
Eomance^' movie theatre building. A very sol- 
idly furnished law office, equipped with gilt-let- 
tered, red-backed law tomes, and with Henry. 
Henry was no loafer of a rich man's son, how- 
ever. He put in plenty of hard work at the 
Woolen Mill office, attending to a mass of detail 
which both eased and pleased his father and did 
not lessen the regard Mr. Burton entertained for 
him — ^which wasn 't much. There should have been 
almost a soul-bond between Mr. Burton and the 
Oeigers. After all, their ideals were not essen- 
tially different. They were out together in the 
grand cause of money-getting. Possession. 
Might, Power, Force. 

Force was the summum honum of the Geiger 
type. Mr. Burton was one degree less primitive. 
Money was his angel and ruler. Money means 
might So there yon are. Mr. Burton cut his 
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way to glory a little less crudely than the'Qeiger 
type of materialist is inclined to do, but his end 
was the same; he didn't mind spending money 
like water if you got Results commensurate. A 
good free fellow was Burton; sometimes Henry 
Oeiger jarred upon him. This morning was one 
of the times. Henry walked with ponderous tread 
into Mr. Burton's private office, almost as soon 
as Mr. Burton had opened his desk and engaged 
his stenographer's attention, and held forth the 
editorial page of The Daily News. 

**Yes, I saw it," said Burton, shortly. 

**How do you like him— did I tell you the 
truth!" 

**Like whot" 

*'That fellow Daudet— he wrote it!" 

**It's extremely bright and clever," said Bur- 
ton in a breezy way which disappointed Henry. 
He could not understand why Mr. Burton did not 
get angry after an approved mode when one ought 
to be angry. Mr. Burton picked up a sheaf of 
papers, and turned to his stenographer — ^* *See you 
later, Henry," he remarked with a wave of his 
hand. Henry retired to his father's office. Father 
was not in yet, having gone to his doctor's that 
morning to see about a foot which he was think- 
ing of having treated by electricity. Rich men 
will get gouty. 

Burton was occupied with his stenographer 
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nearly two hours, and then escaped from the mill 
when Henry was not looking. To be very frank 
and sincere, Mr. Burton watched his chance to 
escape. The next man he purposed to see was not 
Henry Geiger, but Kobelgard. He found his man 
at the Messenger office; found also that Kobel- 
gard had written a rather seething editorial in 
answer to The Daily News. Burton read the copy, 
Kobelgard watching him eagerly, and toying 
with the tuft of hair on his pointed chin as he 
watched. 

**No,'' said Burton, handing back the typed 
sheets — ^**No.'' 

Kobelgard 's face fell. ** Isn't it goodf A 
newspaper man ought to have known better than 
to ask such a question with reference to copy 
turned back to him, but Kobelgard was piqued. 

**Your answer may be an answer to The Daily 
News man; but it's no answer to the public,'' Bur- 
ton said keenly; **that is not the way to handle 
it. Print nothing about it to-day. Print nothing 
to-morrow. Day after to-morrow run a full col- 
umn editorial stating the benefits which will accrue 
to the merchants of Clarmont if all this new ter- 
ritory is opened up by the Clarmont, Albemarle 
and Augusta: meantime 111 put a private flea in 
the right ears that our object is to run the road 
to the top of the mountain, and back a^atn— do 
you get me?" 
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''Bring trade here, but not give it a chance to 
go to Staunton!** 

''You^re right/' 

''It wouldn't be impossible to finance a company 
later in Staunton to connect up/' said Kobel- 
gard. 

"With the idea in mind, of Clarmont solely," 
rejoined Burton, "frame up a good one. Ill look 
at it to-morrow." 

"Yes, sir." 

The owner-proprietor went to his private office 
and called up a certain city councilman on the 
'phone, and cordially invited him to have lunch 
with him at one — ^"111 drive around for you — ^no 
trouble — sure — ^all right" 

James A. Burton had a theory, which in his 
busy life had been pretty well borne out by expe- 
rience, that every man had his price, if you could 
get him to name it : — or if you could find out defi- 
nitely what that price was. When Mr. Burton 
went to the City Club that afternoon, he noted on 
the bulletin board that Mr. Victor Daudet was 
elected to membership. The stage was well set 
for Burton that day, as it happened. A very 
fetching piece of statuary which he had bought to 
beautify the club library had arrived and was be- 
ing set in place. It was four o 'clock, and members 
were beginning to drop in. He was congratulated 
in regard to the figure, and nobody said a word 
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abont the DaiJy News. His eye was waitingy 
however, and he presently saw Chesterfield Carter 
and Victor come in together. He spoke to them 
affably : not a sign of chagrin was in bearing or 
speech; Carter noted at once Burton's ease, and 
understood perfectly that he was an adept — ^slick, 
and never slow: clever and a natural gamester 
who took what came without batting an eye« Vic- 
tor noted the same: he had seen the type in its 
most finished form in New York. 

Not too soon, but within a reasonable length of 
time, Burton congratulated Victor upon his club 
membership; then, later, neither too much later, 
nor too soon, he said, lightly, ''You gentlemen 
passed me a nectarine in the Daily News this 
morning. Of course you know the Clarmont, Al- 
bemarle and Augusta is a hobby of mine — ^but 
I assure you I've not thought of the public except 
as a beneficiary.'' He smiled as he spoke ; neither 
too broadly, nor too timidly. His hand rested 
lightly on Carter's broad shoulder as though that 
were the most natural place in the world for it 
to be. 

Carter returned in kind. **Not a word, Mr. 
Burton. No dislike toward yourself, as you know. 
We see it the other way, as you also know. ' ' Bur- 
ton laughed. ''How do you like the figure, Mr. 
Daudetf " He waved his hand at the statuary. 

'•It's striking," Victor said. 
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**I rather fancied it for the club— picked it np 
in New York — do you miss New Yorkf 

**We're not far,'* Victor answered; **not far, 
and not too different Clarmont has many of its 
advantages in miniature. This club, for instance. 
I like if Mr. Carter had been engaged by a 
member in conversation, and walked into the outer 
room with him. * * Daudet, ' ' said Mr. Burton, with 
an air of good comradeship—**! want you to know 
I'm glad to have you with us. It's a way of mine 
to say what I say without apology, and, I beg you 
to believe, without offense. Now, while I tldnk 
of it, let me say that there oughtn't to be any 
misunderstanding much less any feeling on the 
score of your very clever exposition of your view- 
point as to the Clarmont and Albemarle propo- 
sition. Naturally, I think you are wrong. I 
judged as soon as I read it that you had under- 
estimated the benefit to the public, and had cer- 
tainly underestimated the tremendous outlay in- 
volved in building the road. You see a man can't 
afford to invest without return : but where would 
the world be if nobody had just and proper induce- 
ments to invest — eh. Son!" 

Victor had followed his sentences closely. 
Every one uttered, and exactly what it stood for, 
was in his mind like an impression in wax. More 
like thin steel was Victor's coimter: **If no man 
would work for you ; if no public would support 
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yon, unless yon gave them absolute security that 
after the work was done and the support achieved 
they should receive say thirty per cent in excess 
of the market value for benefits accruing to you 
as long as you lived — ^that would be a parallel, as 
I saw it with the data at hand. I haven't a doubt 
the terms could be adjusted. I'd like to see the 
road built, if it's a good thing." 

**Daudet, you're all right. Really, we're all 
working for the same end. I wish to say here and 
now that I have an interest in good writing, and 
think I know it— in an amateurish way, of course 
—when I see it. A chap who writes as you do is a 
friend of mine unless he's unwilling to be. I have 
great respect for Mr. Carter, and I wouldn't try 
to take you away from him; I don't do business 
in that way, I trust ; but if I'd seen you first you'd 
have had an offer from me. I wish you all suc- 
cess in your chosen field of work. I'm not going 
to be small enough to make a face at you because 
we don't work in the same shop. If there's ever 
anything I can do for you, any data you need, any 
little courtesy one newspai>er office can give a 
contemporary, — call on. You will please me. It's 
my theory that good fellows can always get to- 
gether, and that it's a waste of good gray matter 
to scheme against if you can work with a man — 
in a general way, of course, for the big opportuni- 
ties and big things. And these big opportuni- 
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ties and big things are right here in Clar- 
mont/' 

Burton did not make tfie palpable mistake of 
smiling. He closed his plea neither too earnestly, 
nor too lightly. 

Victor's figure straightened; he met the other 
man's eyes keenly ; pleasantly ; h\s voice was in no- 
wise lacking in cordiality: ^'I count it an honor 
to know your attitude at first hand. Nothing is 
more gratifying to a newspaper worker than the 
establishment and the maintenance of fraternal 
good feeling; no matter how slight the relations 
may in the nature of things have to be. Let me 
thank you I'' 

Carter approached in time to catch the ''thank 
you.'' 

Burton turned to him: ''Take care of Mr. Dau- 
det— if you don't, I wilL" It was spoken with 
disarming frankness. 

"Victor has a way of taking care of himself to 
an extent that nullifies a friend's services — I've 
sometimes noticed," said Carter with the neces- 
sary affability : very carefully spoken ; shaded to 
a nicety. No exception could possibly have been 
taken, and Burton took none. 

Mr. Burton saw a friend across the room, and 
excused himself. 

"I'm going to take a spin. Want to go in the 
car with met" said Carter to Victor. 
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** Clear my cobwebs before I go to work for 
the night — yes. Thank yoiL ' ' 

They were going at a pretty clip toward Char- 
lottesville a few minutes later. 

Burton thought that he had done very welL He 
was not unfamiliar with the psychology of making 
a smooth, wide open suggestion to a man sharply 
indicative of self-interest to that man. Perhaps 
Daudet would not be hard to buy. 



CHAPTER V 

Cave-man methods, chilly weather, and tire 
trouble. 

When Henry Geiger wanted anything he 
thought the way to take it was to seize it. It was 
three in the afternoon when Henry saw what he 
wanted and proceeded to put into execution his 
brave idea. He was in his car down town and ob- 
served Miss Burton emerging from a jewelry 
store. He swung up at the curb. '^Oh, Miss 
Charlotte!'' 

* * Good afternoon, Mr. Geiger. ' ' She spoke with 
a musical intonation, but flatted slightly on the 
last word. Her cheeks wore a pretty scarlet, her 
eyes were azure, her figure in trim blue costume 
was alluring to the gaze of Henry, who had been 
scanning figures in ledgers all day. He was 
thrilled by the difference. "I say, Miss Charlotte, 
let me take you home! Car's empty 1" 

**You don't mean that, do youl" she demurely 
asked. 

200 
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Henry stepped out, and shook hands with the 
lady. He wore a topcoat which fitted him snugly; 
his shoulders were big and his eyes had a certidn 
eagerness in them which Charlotte was not slow 
to notice. He really would be disappointed if she 
refused his simple little courtesy. ** Yes, you may 
take me home." He helped her in, and was be- 
side her in a moment. Threading his way dex- 
terously amid a down-town congestion of cars, 
carriages and trucks Henry presently had his car 
in a clear street "I have to run around by Ivy 
Depot — ^you don't mind that much ride thrown in, 
do youl" 

"No.** The suburb was only a few miles to- 
ward Charlottesville, and the day was fine for a 
ride. Henry broke a speed law when he shot 
through Ivy. 

**You said Ivy," remarked Miss Burton, as 
the car spun out upon the direct road to Char- 
lottesville. 

**But I am taking you to see the University," 
said Henry affably. ** You told me you wanted to 
see the University. No day could be better." 

"My engagement with you for this after- 
noon was not entered into with that understand- 
ing." 

Henry might (if he had not been Henry) have 
detected a very definite irony in Miss Burton's 
tone. He evaded a car coming toward them at an 
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easy rate, and increased his own speed over the 
smooth highway. 

'^Tou insist upon taking me to Charlottesville 
whether I wish to go or notf queried Miss Bur- 
ton with marked politeness. 

^^Sure," said Henry. And he smiled as he 
looked into her face, which bore no smile. 

She settled back against the deep cushion, and 
drew on a glove very tightly indeed. There was 
a steely glint in her eyes — or as near a steely glint 
as could be conceived in eyes like Miss Burton's. 

**If/' she presently said, in an even but tense 
tone, "if you insist upon driving me to Char- 
lottesville, I must request you to drive at less than 
forty-five miles an hour." 

Henry looked at the speedometer and laughed 
in a hearty way, which was too hearty to suit Miss 
Burton entirely. But she said nothing more. K 
Henry had not been Henry he might have been im- 
pressed with the fact that his companion was reti- 
cent, not to say frigid. . . . 

He helped her from his car at the University 
library, finally. "You would wish to see the li- 
brary—and the Law building — ^and my fraternity 
house — ^and East Lawn '^ 

The humor of the situation struck Charlotte. 
She had almost decided to leave Henry and his 
car, and go home by train; but now thought she 
would not: "ITl see the library," she said. 
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"Ah! Ton will like it. It is a fine library.'' 
Henry felt a pleasing sense of proprietorship as 
he escorted her within. 

She allowed him to show her about, and lis- 
tened patiently to his explanations and conunents. 

**Now for the Law building — ^I spent many 
hours in the Law building when I was at the Uni- 
versity!'' 

'^Lideedf— however, I shall ask you to take me 
home now." 

"You are not speaking seriously?" 

She looked at him keenly: "Never more so. 
You may take me home." 

Henry detected a certain quality in her voice 
which enabled him to judge that their ride home 
would be pleasanter if they started at once. 

Incensed as Charlotte had been at his high- 
handed appropriation of herself, she wished very 
much to laugh, but refrained; and, as he talked 
on and on, gave him an occasional answer. They 
passed from Charlottesville, and were soon speed- 
ing in the open country. A flock of sheep was 
grazing in an adjacent field, which, as it hap- 
pened, was part of a large tract acquired by John 
Geiger, who was experimenting as to the feasi- 
bility of raising raw wool in Albemarle County. 

"Father's sheep," said Henry, pleasantly. 

"Yes?" 

"Jes.'^ 
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"Did you know my father and your father had 
a piece written about them in the new paper this 
morning that was disgraceful)" suddenly asked 
Henry. 

"I saw it^' 

**You read it?" 

"Yes." 

"The fellow that wrote it I know. He went to 
the University when I did. He is — ^he is a fool!*' 

Charlotte arched her eyebrows. "Really? — ^I 
should have thought that a particularly bright 
mind and clever intellect was responsible for that 
article." 

"Shucks!" said Henry; "he is not" 

"Who is not?" 

"Victor Daudet." 

"Victor Daudet," she repeated; "what an in- 
teresting name." Henry was unable to refrain 
from a minute setting forth of Daudet 's disagree- 
able qualities as manifested from the time he had 
known him, and Charlotte listened with atten- 
tion. 

"So he was a French orphan boy," she re- 
marked, non-committally. 

Henry informed Miss Burton that he did not 
care for the French and that France had acted 
disgracefully in the European War. 

"France won the esteem of all the World," she 
said, softly, when he paused in his tirade. 
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** Shucks!*' said Henry explosively. 

She gave him the same look from her eyes that 
the wholis blue sky might cast upon a mole emerg- 
ing to the day. 

Henry increased his speed. They took a thank- 
you-marm ^th a bump; then a continuous jar 
shook the car 

Henry came to a quick stop, and got out 

**Tire trouble?'* she asked. 

**Flat!'' said Henry disgustedly. 

Charlotte got out,— unassisted, while Henry 
gazed at the offending tire on the rear wheel. She 
joined him, as a big car with two in it who had 
not been observing the dry law of the state of 
Virginia shot by at wanton speed. 

** Fresh I" said Henry; **they might have stoj)- 
ped and given me some help.'' 

**Do you need help?" asked Charlotte; "can't 
you put on the extra tire?" 

**I like to have help when I jack the car." 

"Here comes another machine," Charlotte 
said. 

Even before it slowed and stopped, Henry noted 
that it contained two gentlemen of whom he 
wished nothing. 

Chesterfield Carter and Victor got out. "Tire 
trouble, Henry?" It was Mr. Carter who spoke; 
and in a tiioroughly pleasant tone. 

"Yes." And Henry nodded curtly to him and 
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then to Victor, whom he had not met smoe the 
Daily News started. 

**Can we fix it f Carter asked, looking critic- 
ally at the flat tire — ^**You have an extra.'* 

**I donH know— it is a job.'* Henry did not 
fancy letting them help him; but he was in the 
open country, nine miles from Clarmont. 

Miss Burton joined the group. Mr. Carter 
never had met her, though he knew quite well who 
she was. 

** Present them, please, '* said Charlotte, as Vic- 
tor and Carter walked to the other side of the 
car. 

Henry had no other recourse, and introduced 
Mr. Carter and Mr. Daudet. She gave her hand 
cordially to each of them, — ^which Henry thought 
she need not have done. 

**ni never get it fixed before dark,'* Henry 
said — ^**no use your helping. 1*11 leave the car 
here. We can walk to Ivy and get the train.'' 
He turned to Charlotte as he spoke. She said: 
'^That's how farf '' 

**0h, a couple of miles.'' 

Victor knew it was nearer four ; his eyes were 
upon Miss Burton: he appreciatively noted her 
glowing cheeks, the jaunty toque upon her pretty 
hair, and the costume of blue she wore so 
welL . . . Their eyes met, and she smiled. 

"You're welcome to ride to Ivy with us— I can 
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as well take you to Clarmont. We were going 
nowhere in particular, '* said Mr. Carter. 

** Thank youl'* said Miss Burton, before Henry 
could spe^ He was nettled. **Well, you go, 
then. I shall walk back to Charlottesville and get 
a man from the garage." 

**Very well!'* she said to Henry; and her eyes 
danced. . . . She looked at Victor demurely ; he 
caught the humor of the situation, and his face 
bore an odd look of content. 

Mr. Carter turned his car about 

Victor helped Miss Burton into the rear seat, 
got in beside her, and lifted his hat to Henry. A 
minute later Henry was alone with his flat tire, 
and the three in the car were climbing the long 
slope toward Clarmont as the sun went rapidly 
down behind Bagged Mountain of the Blue 
Bidge. 

Miss Burton found Victor a not uninteresting 
companion ; they were soon as pleasantly engaged 
in conversation as though they had met longer ago 
than a few minutes. There's a sort of girl who 
responds to a personality, and Miss Burton was 
that kind. 

A girl like that puts a man at his best, and Vic- 
tor felt the keen thrill of comradeship which an- 
swering mood and answering mind eUcits from a 
chap who is alive and awake. The ride was far 
too short They went into the outskirts of Clar- 
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mont as the city lights were beginning to glitter 
far and near. 

**I*11 take yon home, Miss Bnrton," Carter 
said; ^4t's only a five minntes, and yon don't need 
to bother getting a trolley-car. They're crowded 
at this hour." 

She leaned forward : * * Thank yon ! Yon 've been 
most kind. I wouldn't have cared to walk to 
Ivy," she concluded, with a short little laugh. 

Victor smiled. It was so friendly a smile that 
Charlotte said: 

**I've been thinking for at least ten minutes, 
Mr. Daudet, of asking you and Mr. Carter to use 
your influence in the Daily News to help our little 
project — ^which I hope will grow to a big one — 
of getting a new public library for Clarmont 
You know w^'re going to start a building fund. 
I'm much interested. We need a new library, and 
we want it handsomely housed. Papa says fifty 
thousand would be enough. It oughtn't to be diffi- 
cult to get the money if we can interest people 
generally and let the men in town understand that 
it's a public need, ought iti" 

**The News will be glad to help in any wfty,*^ 
said Carter cordially. 

"If I can have the details as far as youVe got- 
ten," Victor said, "I can easily take it up edi- 
torially." 

"Splendid I" she said — ^** There's a meeting of 
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the committee at four to-morrow afternoon at the 
old library building — could you be presents 

**With pleasure.'* 

She gave him her hand; they were at the en- 
trance of the driveway of the Burton home. Vic- 
tor helped her out 

**Good night/' she cheerily said, her voice ring- 
ing with enthusiasm and good will — **and thank 
you bothl 111 expect to see you to-morrow, Mr. 
Daudet." 



CHAPTER VI 

Mb. James A. Bubton stood with Ms hands be- 
hind his back ; if one hand had been thmst breast- 
high and momentonsly between his waistcoat and 
the neat and expensive Prince Albert coat he was 
wearing you wonld have said he looked like a 
statesman; or if one hand had been close to his 
ear with the index finger gently entered at the 
aural orifice, you would have declared he was a 
best-seller author, with perhaps a touch of ear- 
ache. But both hands were behind his back, as he 
stood at the open fireplace waiting for Miss Char- 
lotte to come down to dinner. His coat set off 
his fine figure: he was freshly shaven, rosy 
cheeked, and his countenance pleasant Especially 
pleasant, as Charlotte entered the room, beauti- 
fully dressed for dinner. She wore old rose, and 
looked charming. High color was in her cheeks, 
and her face was radiant with glow and happiness. 

**Papa ! How well you look 1*' 

**I return the compliment earnestly,*' he said. 

210 
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**Toii please the eye and gladden the heart — ^girl, 
yon look like yonr mother now.*' The last words 
were spoken with a serions tenderness. Her eyes 
deepened. '^Papa, no one conld help liking yon, 
if they really knew yon.'' 

He smiled, and they were seated at table. 

** Charlotte, IVe had a good day/' 

** Everything gone wellf 

**ExceUently." 

She waited for him to explain. 

**Yonr father doesn't often let temper mn 
away with judgment I've been friendly to the 
very people whose conduct made me so upset this 
morning." 

'^That's good." 

^'I believe it is. I had a satisfactory chat with 
the News editorial chap this afternoon. I don't 
consider him the most important person in the 
world by a long shot, but he is in a position at 
this time, and considering certain matters that 
are on the cards, to do me a lot of harm if the 
management of the News chooses to go after 
me; I want that yoxmg fellow to be friendly 
to me, and I've met him more than half 
way " 

''Where, Papa?" 

' ' Oh, at the City Club. We had a personal chat 
He's keen, that Daudet" 

**He'8 keen looking." 
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Mr. Burton glanced quickly at Charlotte; and 
"Host inquiringly. 

**IVe met him.*' 

** YouVe met him — can't you tell me he's a very 
particular friend of yours — ^that you went to 
school together — or — something f 

Charlotte laughed. **Well, I not only met him, 
but had an auto ride with him.'' 

Mr. Burton dropped his fork on the thin china, 
and gazed into his daughter's face with an odd 
and a puzzled look. 

"I had a peculiar auto ride with Henry (Jeiger, 
and an unexpected and delightful ending of the 
episode at the convenience of Mr. Chesterfield 
Carter and Mr. Victor Daudet, who talked to me 
for at least a half hour and mentioned a lot of 
pleasant things in a perfectly happy way 1 ' ' And 
she explained in detaiL 

Mr. Burton listened witii interest. **Well," he 
commented, ^^that suits me. The fates have it not 
upon the cards that my interests are to be jeop- 
ardized by our bright young friend. If he's our 
friend he won't do it Business is business, but 
we can make our path smoother by being on good 
terms. If we don't sulk, the other fellows won't 
No use being enemies, and not the slightest use 
neglecting a God-given opportunity to make a 
friend. I know you were pleasant to him I Char- 
lotte, I thank you." 
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'^As for that, it wasn't difficult to be pleasant 
to Mr. Dandet He was pleasant himself. Pleas- 
ant, and— even more. He 's interested in our new 
public library plan. Mr. Carter and the News and 
Mr. Daudet will give their support to it. I in- 
vited Mr. Daudet to be present at our committee 
meeting to-morrow, and he promised. *' 

**Put him on the committee," ejaculated Bur- 
ton— ^'weOl do itl'' 

Charlotte smiled. "I wonder if we could — ^he's 
mighty quick, and discerning — and educated, I'm 
sure, and " 

**We want him,'' said Burton; "it's practical 
to have him." 

Father and daughter exchanged a long glance. 
** You mean," she said, at length, **that you would 
like to disarm the News — ^to forestall any further 
attacks on your enterprises by being on the best 
possible terms with " 

"With — everybody, Daudet included," inter- 
rupted Burton. "Charlotte, don't misunderstand 
me. I'm not the man to kowtow to anyone for 
the sake of gain; and I can perhaps make clear 
to everybody else that my interest in the public 
library is genuine. You can tell them at to-mor- 
row's meeting that my subscription to the new 
building fund is five thousand dollars. You can 
go ahead on that basis. Have a building commit- 
tee and a book committee. You might eventually 
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put me and Mr. Carter on the bnilding committee ; 
and I rather think Mr. Carter will decline. He's 
a very busy man. No doubt Mr. Daudet wonld 
then serve. He'd be an excellent man— and prob- 
ably he knows books, too." 

Charlotte's face was alight ** Splendid I" she 
said ; ''and Papa, will you find out something more 
about the site, tiie one nearest the High School 
building!" 

''Oeiger owns that land. He'd want six times 
what it's worth." 

**I wonder if Henry is still in Charlottesville," 
remarked Miss Burton with a faint smile. 

''Let us hope so," said Mr. Burton. 

Victor always arose from sleep refreshed. 
After a cold bath, and a hot breakfast at eleven 
next morning, he went into the brilliant sunshine 
of the perfect January day, and took a mile walk ; 
then to the office, where he read exchanges and 
thought out a couple of editorials, one of which 
he wrote. He was satisfied with it, after a care- 
ful editing, and had a consultation with Johnson, 
the news editor. Johnson was a dyed-in-the-wool 
newspaper man, and a splendid co-worker. He 
got the right sort of local news, and trained his 
reporters to write tersely and attractively. He 
had a keen sense of the value of wire news ; knew 
national stuff thoroughly, and was beginning to 
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feature state and suburban copy effectively. 
Imagine a whimsical smile, a tousled head of tow 
hair, a fragrant corn-cob pipe, a lightning-like 
sense of humor and a clear understanding of 
men's motives and human nature's vagaries, and 
you see and know Johnson. 

Victor mentioned the new public library move- 
ment, and told him the News was going to help 
push it. Which Johnson agreed was a mighty 
good thing. ^'In this business we let nothing 
get by except stale news," was his final com- 
ment. 

Victor found four o'clock a long time coming. 
Meantime he sat in his office and joyously thought 
of his lot : both the freedom and the responsibility 
of his new environment pleased him in his outlook 
upon life as it had shaped itself for him. Free* 
dom from machine-made tasks stimulated him to 
do his best. He believed he had a great oppor- 
tunity, and was ambitious for his future. He 
wanted to make the Daily News some day one 
of the representative papers of the South. He 
felt grateful for the friendship of Mr. Carter ; he 
was intensely interested in the civic and national 
problems wldch were crowding so fast and would 
come still more swiftly in a few months. Alive, 
alert and enthusiastic, he was like a racehorse 
trained for great effort and a great prize. To 
Victor the prize was not in the nature of a per- 
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Bonal reward^ but an bpportimity to do big things 
and have them connt 

He went to the library bnilding at least three- 
quarters of an hour early that afternoon. Odd, 
but Miss Burton had done the -same thing. To be 
exact, she was there five minutes before Victor 
was; and greeted him with a laughing smile; ex- 
plaining why she laughed in a word or two. 
'^What a fine ride we had home on a tire that 
wasn't flat!'' 

They went into the room where the committee 
meeting was to be held, and she confided her hopes 
to Victor in regard to a new building, telling him 
how they proposed to arouse public interest and 
get funds : and then she told him that her father 
would give five thousand. Victor congratulated 
her upon having made so valuable a convert '^Oh, 
papa is always interested in public matters," she 
said, with a little light away back in her eyes. • • . 

Victor advised her to have groups of interested 
persons make a systematic canvass of the right 
sort of people in Clarmont, and suggested a popu- 
lar subscription movement; the idea being to in- 
terest the many, as well as the few larger con- 
tributors, and tiius to gain quick headway. 

'^And we want a big public meeting soon, with 
speakers— wouldn't you speak for us at such a 
meeting!'' 

**Yes," T^ctor said. 
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**Yonr editorial support will be appreciated, I 
can tell you. It's kind of Mr. Ciurter to be will- 
ing/' 

**I never knew Mr. Carter to be unwilling when 
a good thing was to be done/' said Victor earn- 
estly. 

** Would you serve on the building committee!" 
she asked, with a directness which made Victor 
sense her keenness. 

"If that wouldn't bind me too closely: if it 
wouldn't commit me. You understand. Miss Bur- 
ton, a newspaper man always reserves the right 
to write and to publish what he sees fit on local 
topics." 

She had his answer. And took it jierf ectly in 
good part. Fol* she smiled in a friendly way. 

**I've written to half a dozen firms of arcMtects 
about plans," she remarked, with an upward look 
into his face as she stood beside him; "wouldn't 
you like to glance at some of the correspondence 
before we have our big public meeting!" 

"It would be a pleasure." 

"I shall send the data to your office." 

"I shall write an editorial on the project in a 
day or two." 

"Oood. Thank you. Here come Mr. Keye and 
Mrs. Doane." 

Victor was introduced to Mr, Keye, who was 
one of the Episcopalian rectors of the city — a 
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man wfiose genttineness was evident in bearing 
and speech: and to Mrs. Doane, a widow of fifty 
whose time was given to practical good works. 

Others came presently. Victor remained a half 
iionr — ^long enough to observe that it might de- 
velop into a working committee with definite ideas 
and a business-like way of ignoring non-essentials. 
Miss Burton, he particularly observed, was given 
to direct methods, and knew what she wanted. 
She was quite modest about it, he quickly de- 
cided, but easily the most alert and far-seeing. 

He made his apologies before -they were 
through, as he was due to meet Mr. Carter at the 
News office. She said good-bye to him, cordially, 
remarking, ^'And we may expect you to serve on 
the building committee, Mr. Baudot f" 

'^I think so — ^when the time comes — ^if I can be 
of any assistance. Ill let you know in a day or 
two. Meantime 111 write something." 

**Yes. Thank you. Please do." 

There was a ringing lilt in her voice pleasant 
to hear. 



CHAPTER yn 

Mb. Cabtbb greeted Victor with tt smile; and 
sat down in his editorial writer's sanctum with his 
usual air of good comradeship. ^'WeU, what of 
the library ideaf 

** They 're going at it in the right way. Miss 
Burton isn't slow/' 

'^Capable girl, from all appearances. Well 
lend our efforts to the project gladly. This com- 
munity is material to a surprising degree, though. 
Youll have to work, in order to interest more 
than a few." 

**I realize it." 

"Victor, we're going to have a wide open, fair, 
broad policy for the News. The Oeiger and Bur- 
ton enterprises aren't to be attacked in a cheap 
way, or because they control a rival newspaper. 
There's one especially vulnerable company, how- 
ever, that we are entitled to tell the public 
about." 

"Whichf" 
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**The Gas and Electric Company. Burton owns 
about a third of the stock. They are exempt from 
taxes, and charge forty per cent more for their 
product than is charged in any city of our size in 
the state. Next week, we will present facts. 
Meantime give -the new public library a boost. * ' 

Victor's face brightened, but presently took on 
a serious look: **I*m ambitious to do whatever I 
undertake in a dignified and in a fair way,'' he 
said; ** perhaps I'm quixotic but I know you sym- 
pathize with my desire to maintain a high stand- 
ard, and to treat everyone well— without vicious- 
ness, I mean, no matter what we expose to the 
public.'* 

Carter reached forward and took his hand: 
**My boy, I am in accord with your desires on that 
score. And it is yours to write as you wilL The 
object of the News is to create public spirit and 
to protect our interests as a community against 
rapacity. Further, it is my hope to stimulate a 
genuine Americanism among our readers : and to 
increase our clientele; and to stand for honor. 
Americanism is the biggest theme in the United 
States to-day. There never was greater need to 
encourage it, to* fight for it, to explain it, to pre- 
sent it in all its* phases. We are committed to no 
political party except so far as that party is truly 
American, National and patriotic. We support 
jthe present Administration because it is Ameri- 
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can. With the mercenary politicians in the Re- 
publican party we have no more sympathy than 
with those of like sort in the Democratic. Bespect 
for all sincere and high-minded Democrats shall 
be one of onr guiding principles. Let every edi- 
torial you write upon National topics be written 
with the confident belief in your mind that as 
Northern Republicans have been big enough to 
support Democrats if judgment and honor dic- 
tatedy so, now, Southern Democrats will prove 
equally patriotic Republicans gave the Adminis- 
tration seventy per cent, of the financial support 
it had, in the conduct of the Great War. 

**The lesson which I hope we learned from the 
pitiless partisanship displayed in the conduct of 
that War is that every American who loves coxm- 
try above party must support party only as it 
serves the nation — ^never as it serves itself. No 
patriotic American is compelled to be dumb. 
Autocratic secretiveness and the retention in office 
of incompetents is more unpatriotic than criticisuL 
The truth, and only the truth, makes a people free 
and makes them mighty. In a Republic in time of 
X)eril it is the affair of the whole people that Effi- 
ciency rule. We are not two political parties, we 
are t)ne great iieople. 

**And now, Victor, the conflict between honor 
and dollars will be fought out Either we shall re- 
elect the President and give him a congress that 
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will work with liiin for National preparedness and 
carry out the great plans he has set in motion, or 
we shall repudiate our obligations to ourselves and 
the civilized world in favor of -the dollar. The 
vast unassimilated and unthinking population of 
America never realized, never cared, at the^ time 
of our entry into the World War why we entered. 

** * The world must be made safe for Democracy' 
was an excellent phrase : — ^but did it explain why, 
through years of adroit evasion, America com- 
promised with wrong? Isn't it true that the dif- 
f erence between right and wrong was exactly the 
same when 'Peace Without Victory* was advo- 
cated in all seriousness, as it was a little later 
when we proclaimed our Virtue and decided to 
fight! Americans need instruction in ethics, and 
they need common sense. There 's a time coming 
when we shaU need every bit of militant patriot- 
ism in this country; every atom of righteous 
power. Has (Jermany been sufficiently * policed' 
to guard against her resurgent power and her 
ruthless ambition of to-day? Did final peace 
terms measure up to war aims? Did America in- 
cline toward unsafe leniency ? Were the American 
people committed to an error by the assumption 
that honor or humanity dwelt in the Hxm? Did 
we forget that German racial traits are eternally 
the same? 

**How easily we forgot I Ultra-Idealism isn't 
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safe when you're dealing witH a wild beast. Jus- 
tice is not vindictiveness ; justice and security for 
future generations. That sort of integrity called 
stem might well have been exercised at the peace 
council. Yet the arrogant assumptions of (Ger- 
many at the peace table were possible only be- 
cause the United States had not done more toward 
the absolute, crushing victory that was demanded 
for the salvation of the world. Millions of boys 
lay dead in the fields of France because for three 
years we had slothfully Waited. . • . Never, 
never again let us be wanting I A nation cannot 
endure half brave and half coward any more 
than it can endure half slave and half free. 
America neds a rising generation of men like the 
men that made her. Our youth must be taught, 
or we die. Whoso evades duty courts death. 

**The foolish compromise we made with the pro- 
Gtermans and Pacifists and Socialists in our own 
country when politicians got busy after the War 
has resulted in a Universal Military Training 
system which is anything but universal, anything 
but a real safeguard. Americans are a careless, 
optimistic, reckless people. In our fancied safety. 
Universal Military Training has become all but 
discarded. The new danger that is arising is 
seen only by those who remember the degree of 
our unpreparedness in 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917^ 
and who realize what would have been our fate 
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if Britain and France had not stood l)etween ns 
and the Hun. To-day, ibe Hun is sharpening his 
sword again. Unless we get ready to fight, we 
may have to figMl'' Carter *s face was flushed, 
and his intense earnestness had aroused Victor's 
keenest enthusiasm. '^I am an American I'' he 
said, **the country which has sheltered and nur- 
tured me is my country. My heart is yours for 
Americanism I " 

** Victor I'' 

''Yes, sir.*' 

''It is possible that I shall be the Bepublican 
nominee for Congress for this district. I have 
been asked to consider it. Begard the informa- 
tion as confidential." Victor's eyes glowed. **I 
shall count it the honor of my life to give you all 
that lies in my power to give if you are named. — 
My strength — ^my sacred friendship, and the con- 
viction of my soul!" He grasped Carter's hand 
fervently as iie finished speaking. 

The electric lights in the office suddenly went 
dim; then almost out; then flashed into steady 
brilliancy. 

**I8 that an omen?" said Victor. 

** Perhaps it is!" Carter answered. 

Three little memories crept into Victor's con- 
sciousness as he wrote his editorial in behalf of 
the new public library that night. He remembered 
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the white dress Charlotte Btirton had worn that 
afternoon ; the musical cadences of her voice, and 
the softly curving lips which were always half- 
parted when their owner was listening to what he 
told her. He had told her more than he realized, 
perhaps: — ^for a girl like Charlotte, quick to dis- 
cern and interested to know about a young man 
extracts no little information in regard to him- 
self. 

Charlotte remarked quite frankly to her father 
that night that she liked Mr. Daudet even better 
on second meeting that at first ; that she thought 
it a pity that he was connected with a rival paper. 
And that he seemed altogether fair *and broad- 
minded. To which Mr. Burton, looking keenly 
into his daughter's eyes, replied: ** Charlotte, I 
may need Daudet before many months have 
passed. I am willing that you should cultivate 
his friendship as much as you can in a seemly 
way *' 

She drew herself up proudly — ^**Papa, of course 
I want to help you. But you don't expect me to be 
— ^forward?*' 

*'You couldn't,'' he hastily said. ''That's 
neither your nature, nor my wish." 

The truth may as well be told : — ^Miss Burton, 
lying with her head pillowed on a fair arm, an 
arm of strength, beauty, exquisite roundness, 
thought for several long moments of Victor Dau- 
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det before she slept that night She wished next 
week were not so far away, and then her eyelids 
dosed. 

Victor was widest awake of any hour in the 
twjenty-f onr when Miss Burton was fastest asleep. 
The mail edition went to press at midnight ; fol- 
lowing this, came a lull — ^that let down conducive 
to reverie in an editorial sanctum, if ever such a 
thing as reverie is possible for the busy, high- 
tensioned brain of the newspaper worker. At any 
rate, Victor foxmd himself analyzing Charlotte 
Burton — ^and thinking of her mannerisms. She 
had a way, he noticed that afternoon, of put- 
ting her two hands together, pressing the palms 
tightly, then — ^presently to bring them together 
again. 

Victor commented, half aloud, **Is it merely a 
fetching trick, or not? • . . No, I guess that isn't 
stage work. . • . The girl seems genuine. I be- 
lieve she is genuine." 

Mr. Carter, who had remained at the City Club 
late that night, appeared in Victor's door — ^•'That 
was a good editorial on the public library.'' 

**Glad you like it, Mr. Carter." 

^'I saw Burton at the Club, just now. He came 
from home, I think. I suspect he did so to see 
what you said about the library. He was reading 
a first edition." 

''What do you think of his offering five thou- 
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sand toward the building fund! Johnson ran it 
front page news-story." 
Carter smiled. ' ' Maybe we 11 make a killing for 

• 

Clarmont, if we advertise Mr. Burton's enter- 
prises. Nothing like letting the public grind an 
axe^ if it's legitimate." 

Victor laughed. "When ought we to print the 
story and comment editorially on the Gas and 
Electric rates — ^before or after -the citizens' meet- 
ing next week to stir interest in popular subscrip- 
tions for the new library? I Ve promised to speak 
briefly on that occasion." 

Carter thought. ** Better run the Gas and Elec- 
tric this week Saturday, then," he finally said. 



CHAPTER Vm 

That kindly fate which does not always over- 
look the desires of yonng people was considerate. 
It is possible for a poised young lady like Miss 
Charlotte Bnrton to be impatient if time is long 
and tide too erring. She did not have -to wait nntil 
the next week^s library meeting before she saw 
Mr. Dandet again. That yonng man for his 
health's sake had taken a long afternoon ''hike" 
into the country toward Af ton on Thursday, and 
was returning to Clarmont and nearly there, when 
Miss Burton, who was driving her electric run- 
about, espied him as he entered the outskirts of 
the city. (In the suburbs one notices pedestrians 
keenly.) She slowed, and -stopped, with pretty 
ease. 

**Good afternoon. Miss Burton.*' 

"Good afternoon, Mr. Daudet.'* 

He observed that she not only had stopjied, but 
was not wholly disinclined to conversation; and 
governed himself accordingly. 

228 
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**I11 return the compliment, considering the 
ride you gave me the other day, if you'll get in.*^ 
Nobody could have resisted an invitation so aptly 
made — ^her voice was pleasant, and her manner 
friendly: not anxious at all; yet particularly 
friendly. Victor could not have cared for an in- 
vitation which either demanded compliance, or 
suggested that a girl was trading on feminine 
charm. Friendliness was in his own voice as he 
said, ** Thank you.'^ 

**I want to express my appreciation of your 
editorial in behalf of the library.'* 

"I was glad to do if 

She did not forthwith tell him it was a per- 
fectly gorgeous and superlatively clever editorial. 
She said, merely, **Do you like editorial work! '* 

**Yes, I do.'' 

"Why!" 

**It makes you fhink. It keeps you keyed up. 
Gives you constant interest in life and its affairs." 

* ^ I suppose that is true. ' ' She deftly guided the 
machine around a sharp comer, and headed for a 
hill a little out of the city: **I sometimes go this 
way to town because the traffic is less. When 
are you due at your office to-day f" 

**At five." She glanced at the little clock in 
front of her. * * Four-thirty. We 've ample time. ' ' 

**Miss Burton, you mustn't be disappointed if 
the library scheme is a long time in coming to 
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fmitioiL I learn that the city conncil isn't dis- 
posed to help at all at present. They want pav- 
ing, streets, and a new city hall; not a library.'* 

*^But yon don't consider it time wasted in try- 
ing to interest that part of the public which wonld 
like a good library!" 

*^No. That's a start. If we gain headway 
enongh, then public opinion may rise to the oc- 
casion. If the city councilmen find it feasible to 
please constituents, we've won." 

*^ Suppose we go ahead on that basis!" 

* * All you can. Where is the public meeting next 
week to be held! Ill announce it in the News/' 

**Mr. Keye suggested the new High School 
Auditorium, — ^at eight. Can you come at that 
hour!" 

**I'll arrange.'- 

"Tuesday — ^you know." 

"Yes, I remember." 

She switdied from library conversation like a 
rocket that suddenly veers in a night sky, and 
takes the curve to earth. 

"I like my runabout. Does it seem to yon to 
ride smoothly!" 

"Perfectly." 

. . . Varium et muto^ile semper femxna. 

She said: "I went to France, last year." The 
tone was so candid and friendly that his instant 
response was : 
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"A fine trip to have taken. You were inter- 
ested!'' 

** Every day of the fonr months we Bj^nt 
there." 

'^Battlefieldsf' 

'^YeS| all the most famous ones/' 

"My father feU at Verdun." 

**He wasahero. All France is heroic." 

Victor made no answer : but it was in his eyes. 

She turned another comer, and drove straight- 
way for the centre of the city. In three or four 
minutes, they were nearly there — ^within a stone 's 
throw of his office. ** Don't go further," he sug- 
gested; "you 11 get among trucks and car tracks." 

"Very well, I won't. Thank you for taking the 
ride." 

* * Thank you I " He lifted his hat, and — ^the day 
was done. Not another thing interested Miss Bur- 
ton so much. Not even her father's remark at 
dinner that he'd had congratulations from sev- 
eral sources upon his proposed contribution of 
five thousand for the library. 

When Henry Geiger, who was waiting for him 
at the woolen mill office most expectantly, bran- 
dished the Saturday morning's News fairly be- 
neath Mr. Burton's nose, that gentleman was 
much more annoyed by Henry than he appeared 
to be by the expos4 of the piracy of the Clar- 
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mont Gas and Electric Company. In fact, he 
promptly declined to become infuriated 

*^ It's a crime!'* Henry angrily declared. 

**Wliichf'' 

**This, this piece in the paper — ^Daudet's 
work!'' 

** Accurate, isn't it!" 

** Accurate!" 

"Tells the truth about us." 

* * My God I And you like it, perhaps f ' ' 

**No, but I'm not going crazy about it." 

Henry ran his fat fingers through his hair in 
amazement and disgust 

"See here, Henry," Burton said, "we can't af- 
ford to act like a pack of chumps " 

"How so! Which!" 

"Well disarm the News from further attacks 
more readily if we don't show them that we're 
hurt" 

"Well, ain't we — ^ain't our business hurt!" 

"Not much, if we handle the matter properly. 
Well cut the rates, and get the public with us. 
Young man, let me give you a business pointer: 
concede to the public when you have to, but don't 
let it look like a concession. Make it look like a 
bonus." Henry sat on Mr. Burton's desk: — ^this 
irritated Burton exceedingly, but he offered no 
remonstrance, other than to remark, "We have 
chairs in the office." 
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''It is all the meddling of that fellow Daudet. 
I hate him.*^ 

** Henry, IVe noticed that you do too much 
hating. Hate never wins. Never.'' 

Which may be coimted as final a judgment as 
could be passed upon Henry Geiger, his type and 
his methods. 

*'I11 take up this matter/' said Burton — ^**and 
111 settle it to our ultimate advantage. Now I 
require my desk — ^Miss Oatley, dictation, please." 
The trim stenographer cast a side glance at 
Henry, who departed from the private office. 

At four that afternoon Mr. Burton went to the 
City Club, hoping to meet Victor Daudet there. 
He was not disappointed. The young man seemed 
quite at ease the moment Burton addressed him; 
indeed, Mr. Burton's manner was intended to put 
him at ease: "You fellows went after Gas and 
Electric like gentlemen, since you had to do it. 
Shake hands!" 

Victor was not averse. 

** Business is business," Burton cheerily re- 
marked — "I don't mind good business. Your edi- 
torial wasn't sensational, and not personal — fur- 
thermore, it was just about right." 

Victor's face was clear — showed no emotion; 
but his eyes were keen: ** Justice is our only ob- 
ject, Mr. Burton.'^ The older man took his arm 
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in a friendly fashion: — ^**Come into the library 
and sit down a moment, won't youf — ^I want to 
explain our position. '' 

Victor went with hint 

**To show, yon how right you wete in whal you 
printed this morning I have this to say, Mr. Dau- 
det: the Gas and Electric Company contemplates 
twenty-five per cent, reduction in rates td aU con- 
sumers, effective at the end of the present quar- 
ter. Confidentially, I may Add that I had this 
in mind before your editorial was thought of. Be- 
fore the News began publication, in fact. Am I 
clear f 

** Quite clear." 

For the life of him Burton couldn't tell whether 
the answer was innocent or enigmatic .Victor's 
face was non-committal, his manner wholly pleas- 
ant. 

"Tour big opportunity, my boy, if you 11 accept 
my judgment in a friendly way, is to star on big- 
ger stuff thftn local routine matters. Your edi- 
torials on national topics are interesting. You're 
informed. You write in a manner to win friends. 
There's a new note in your way of putting things. 
I hope to see you succeed." 

*^ Thank you, Mr. Burton. It's gratifying to be 
treated in the particularly friendly way you treat 
me. It's certainly up to me to say that I'm glad 
to meet you on the ground of fraternal rather 
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than antagonistic newspaper relations. I shonld 
be wanting if I didn't meot yon half way. The 
longer one is in the newspaper business the bet- 
ter one sees that it's a business — or profession — 
like any other : co-operation in the conunon cause 
of good ethics and clean standards is always pos- 
sible.'' 

'^Well spoken I And my idea exactly. Daudet^ 
I want you to dine with me some week end. I 
assure you we can forget shop entirely." 

Victor answered guardedly: **It's thoughtful 
of you to ask me. But wouldn't it look to the im- 
partial judgment of anyone who didn't imder- 
stand, as though your invitation and my accept- 
ance were placing each of us in a position to be 
criticised, considering that we each have at stake 
the interests of our rival papers!" 

** Nonsense I" Burton declared, in a tone of 
ringing conviction. "I'm going to have you at 
my house and make you forget that such a thing as 
a newspaper exists K For now, rest easy. I'm 
obliged to you for letting me speak as f rai^y as I 
chose. Good day, Mr. Daudet." 

And Burton extended his hand in the easiest, 
most delightful fashion imaginable. 

**Good day, Mr. Burton." 

That night Victor, dining at Mr. Carter's, 
thought it fair to tell him of the afternoon's con- 
versation with Burton. Mr. Carter 's idea was the 
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same as his own: Burton didn't want to be hit, by 
friend or enemy; and judged that a friend was 
worth forty enemies. 

The ways of men are devious. The ways of 
men like Burton are skilfully ordered. Before 
he slept that night, Mr. Burton had made two de- 
cisions : one, to do exactly as he had indicated to 
Victor with regard to cutting Gas and Electric 
rates twenty-five per cent. ; the other, to announce 
within a very few days a reduction of twenty cents 
a hundred in the product of the Ice Company 
which he controlled. That wouldn't leave a single 
vulnerable enterprise for the present, since he 
had already decided to let his electric railway 
project rest for perhaps a year. Mr. Burton dis- 
tinctly could not afford to allow the public to 
consider him as aught but an entirely fair, and 
a public-spirited man. He was after bigger game 
than the exploitation of purely local possibili- 
ties. It was necessary to stand well. Necessary 
and proper. 



CHAPTEBIX 

The meeting in behalf of a grand new pnblic 
library for Clarmont, held in the High School 
Anditorimn Tuesday night, proved to be what is 
known in circles other than strictly library, as a 
* ' frost. ' ' Only a handf nl were present besides the 
prime movers. Mr. Burton, Mr. Keye, the rec- 
tor; Victor, and the librarian of the makeshift 
library which now served to whet whatever intel- 
lectual appetite there was in the commimity, spoke 
to the assembled multitude of sixty. Victor's 
presentation was clear-cut and admirable, thought 
Miss Burton. If only there could have been a 
good-sized audience to hear him I Mr. Burton and 
Victor readily perceived that the meeting meant 
nothing to Clarmont; that a movement for a li- 
brary would not be popular. 

**The average American town wants movies, 
dance halls, pleasure parks, a free roof garden 
and a chance to go to bed late,'' said Mr. Burton 
to Victor, when he and Charlotte were chatting 
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with him for a moment after the meeting. 

'^Mr. Carnegie means well, but he's an amiable 
superfluity in most small cities that want to be 
big. People are too busy building.'' 

** Building by day, and pleasuring by night; 
they don't want books." Mr. Burton was plainly 
disappointed. So was Charlotte. It showed in 
her rather compressed lips, and her eyes, which 
held none of the misty light so often in them: *'I 
don't propose to give it up without an effort," 
she said. ''We can at least have a meeting of 
those who care at the old library building every 
week or so. Will you come to our next, Mr. 
Daudetf" 

"I think so, thank you. When is itf " 

"Thursday week — or— no, I might call it for 
Tuesday, Tuesday afternoon at four — ^a week from 
to-day." 

"in come," he said, witK a smile; "though I 
doubt if I can be of practical assistance." 

"Every individual interested is just so much 
gain," she assured him; "I shall expect you." 

"And if you see a way to boost in the jVetc;^ I 
know you will," added Mr. Burton. 

"With pleasure." 

When Victor returned to his o£Sce he solaced 
himself by writing a speculative editorial in se- 
rious vein upon the possible feasibility of the uti- 
lization of the electricity in cats' ba(^ for com- 
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mercial purposes. Probably only the Gallic wit 
could have conceived and executed in quite so ar- 
tistiii form an idea so whimsical; he gave it a 
quasi-scientific tone which was delightfully ironic. 

The article declared that if, with delicacy and 
precision, and taking great care to secure the deep 
affection of 42ie cat before beginning operations, 
you placed the cat upside down with its back in 
contact with a fine meshwork of copper wires, 
and then gently bastinadoed the cat, its back would 
emit quantities of electricity upon the copper 
meshwork — and there you were I 

No doubt the literal-minded readers of the News 
wondered prodigiously when they i)erused the ar- 
ticle. Beading it aloud next morning to her father, 
at the breakfast table. Miss Burton's intonations 
and emphasis made it seem to Mr. Burton the fun- 
niest thing he had heard for a long time. They 
agreed that it was too good to laugh at : — one of 
those things that make you quietly smile every 
time you think of it all day ; and i)erhaps the last 
thing before you sleep at night — ^as it did Miss 
Burton. 

Promptness is a virtue. Charlotte and Victor 
were each at the old library a full forty minutes 
before time for the meeting of the conmiittee on 
Tuesday. A lo1«M5eilinged room, with books little 
in evidence, having a broad-topped table about 
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which persons might gather as though at a meet- 
iBg of a board of directors; stillness — ^no street 
noises ; no voices other than their own. The cos- 
iest sort of time and place for a chat 

Charlotte's, dress was a white one similar to 
the dress which struck Victor's fancy on the oc- 
casion of his first library meeting, and he thought 
it set off her beauty even better. She was imde- 
niably a beautiful girl. 

A little bit chagrined she seemed to be, because 
she could not tell Victor of converts to the cause 
and abundant signs of interest in the new library 
idea. '^ There are plenty who could help, and 
won't,'' she said, incisively. 

** Perhaps," Victor said, ** they 're constitution- 
ally imable. Some persons are that way. After 
all, the only two kinds of people in the world are 
either helpful, or not helpfuL You can divide 
humanity into those two classes. An impression 
which I never have forgotten was made upon me 
when I was a boy. Two men whom I knew ^ell 
lived on opposite sides of the railroad track ; for 
the purpose of illustration, you can reckon, in a 
general way, that a railroad track runs through 
every town in the world, and, let us say, the help- 
ful men live on one side and the others just across 
the steel dividing line. 

**The man I knew who was helpful lived his life 
for others entirely; did not only his duty, but gave 
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light and sunshine. Ooodness, integrity and 
honor in the greatest and Ic^st dealings of his 
life characterized him. He bore a personal bur- 
den that might well have cansed a spirit less 
stannch and noble to faint with weariness. The 
man on the other side of the track gave his life 
to self-indulgence; shirked every obligation that 
life brought him : performed none of the common 
duties that human beings owe to one another. 
He died, and not a soul mourned him.'' 

Charlotte's eyes shone. **Who were theyf K 
the question isn't unfair — ^I asked before I 
thought" 

" * Nihil nisi honum de mortuis/ " Victor said; 
**so I won't mention his name; his memory is 
practically out of ken. But the man whose life 
was worth while — ^is my foster f ather, David Dun- 
can." 

She breathed softly ; her lips were half parted. 
Then — ^**I didn't mean to be inquisitive." 

**0h, that's all right," Victor said. 

She toyed with a pai)er knife on the table. 
**Tou were a boy here, and then you went to the 
University of Virginia f" 

**Te8." 

*'How did you like living in New York?" she 
asked with one of the sudden changes in topic, 
which frequently characterized her speech. 
. "I liked it It was intense in a big, general 
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way: but ydu never know people in a friendly, 
true, sure sense as you do in a place like this. My 
friends are here/' 

**David Duncanf 

"And Mr. and Mrs. Carter. '^ 

**0h, yes, of course — ^Mr. Carter. 'V Her voice 
trailed away on the last word. 

**How do you think we could stimulate an in- 
terest in the new library ideaf she suddenly 
asked. **Some entirely new, unthought of way, 
perhaps f 

**It isn't the sort of thing you can offer a prize 
for,'' he answered — ^**and you can't make people 
who aren't thirsty believe it's a privilege to be 
led to water; much less to drink; least of all to 
exert themselves to pay for the halter that predi- 
cates being anxious to be led to the water which 
they don't care to drink." 

She laughed. "Tou are as encouraging as a 
dark night f" The question form was delicately 
ironic ; yet conveyed a sense of comradeship. Her 
eyes changed, glowed, shone; then were scintil- 
lant as very jewels. 

**I dare say we ought to congratulate ourselves 
that even a few are interested — ^if we can keep up 
their interest." 

**roti are interested!" 

**0h, yes," he answered. 

Which no doubt was true. Yet Victor thought 
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the whole proposition a forlorn hope when he dis- 
cerned the attitude of the committee members who 
presently came in. It was the tamest sort of a 
meeting. Nobody talked positively, only very 
regretfully and in regard to the difficulties they 
encountered. 

The meeting was short, and no one seemed to 
regret that. They dispersed as though each of 
them might be going to take a trip away, and 
hoped everybody would have good luck while they 
were gone. 

"What can you do with a set of people like 
thatf " dubiously inquired Miss Burton of Victor, 
as they left the building together. 

He smiled, and shrugged his shoulders lightly. 
She noticed how square they were — ^finely trained 
shoulders. 

"Let us meet again, anyway, and see if the mem- 
bers are in better spirits. Do you mind coming! '^ 

"Not at alll'' he answered her. 

'*Then ITl call another meeting for next Tues- 
day. And thank you. Good-bye. I mustn't keep 
you longer.'' She gave him her hand cordially. 
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CHAPTER X 

Ok the occasion of the final meeting of the late 
lamented library committee^ which was four weeks 
from the date of the meeting last recorded. Miss 
Burton remarked with a laugh that further meet- 
ings might be considered by a casual critic as 
slightly farcical. Victor thought there was little 
use trying to force interest at present. No doubt 
they did well to acknowledge the fact, since not a 
soul but themselves was in evidence in the quiet 
room where the broad-topped table was witness 
of their sole deliberations. 

"I advise you to let the whole matter drop until 
it is possible to revive it with a determined effort 
on the part of a committee of at least fifteen or 
twenty,** he said; "you can't do much until Fall, 
in any case. Springtime here is a time of relax- 
ation for most people. They go out of doors and 
enjoy the perfect air and sunshine. It's that way 
to-day. We're going to have an early Spring in 
the Blue Bidge.'' 
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**You are quite right in your conclusion that it 
is futile to continue. I see it plainly, and sha'n't 
allow myself to be disappointed/* She smiled 
brightly; then a dreamy look came into her eyes. 
**For one thing very especially I wish to thank 
yon." 

•*And that!" 

**The pleasure it has been to know you." 

He met her eyes with the look in his own she 
had learned to l^e^ — a look of understanding, and 
of appreciative thanks. 

**My pleasure is as great. Why should I not 
see you again!" 

**0f course," she said, in a tone of candor; of 
simple sincerity. 

"Well," he remarked: it was like him to be 
definite. 

His query deserved a definite answer, which 
she gave him: 

"ITl be glad to have you come to see me at 
home." 

•*I question the advisability of that for certain 
specific reasons which I am sure are valid, yet 
whidi perhaps best not be dwelt upon. I ask yon 
to pardon me for not accepting your invitation 
quite at present But I want very much to see 
you again." 

"Yes." She spoke the word freely. No equivo- 
cation was in its implication, nor in the words 
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that followed: ^^I see your positioiiy and respect 
it I respect it enough so that I feel I may fairly 
tell yon that if you are willing to go motoring with 
me, I am willing to have yon. I've enjoyed our 
acquaintance and our conversations; and if, as 
you say, all the world goes out of doors in Spring- 
time, why not wef 

^'I accept your invitation with pleasure* When 
shall it bef '' 

^'Tuesday, in front of the library/' she said, 
with a littie laugh that made her face a ripple of 
glad looks and good will. 

^'I shall be here at the same hour next week, 
then," he said 

"What is your philosophy of lifef 
Charlotte made this inquiry with a provocative 
gleam in her eyes as they motored slowly along 
a country road and listened to the song of the 
world, an old, old song that rises clear when 
Springtime comes and haunts -hearts that are 
young, 

**It*s like music,** Victor said; **it grows upon 
you. You are conscious that some one, some* 
where, is singing — there's a softer, yet more vi- 
brant note than youVe noticed before in Life* 
Not sentimental, necessarily, but — arrestive ; * the 
arrestive beginning' as an appreciative critic said 
of 0. Henry's stories." 
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**Yes, that's very apt The arrestive begin- 
ning. And thenf 

**Then yon come to the * Stage of the first snr- 
prise* — ^you are interested tremendously to see 
what this life idea is. Life is a story, yon know.'* 

**With the suspense elemenf 

**0f course: that's where the philosophy of life 
comes in. The suspense element stimulates your 
faculties of analyzing, planning, and executing. 
You move; the story moves; life develops; the 
drama unfolds. You do your little part" 

**And that makes you more alive 'than you ever 
were before!*' 

**More alive, and more definitely glad to be 
alive. You have an objective: you play a part, 
you enter in ; and so, you begin to learn a lot about 
the intricacy, or the inevitableness, of plot, and 
you incidentally discern certain truths about your- 
self and about x)ther people." 

** Which counts most! What you learn about 
others, or about yourself!" 

•* Depends on which you are most interested 
in." 

** Aren't we nearly always most interested in 
ourselves!" 

** Opens the eternal question," Victor said: — 
*'is it wiser to live for one's self, or does Life 
yield more if we forget self." 

"I hadn't especially thought of that problem.'^ 
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"Free will comes in, too/' 

"Hnman beings do as they must — ^I'm a fatalist, 
to a certain degree/' And she looked strangely 
into his eyes. 

He caught the look, **A fatalist is always 
justified, of course: it relieves one from respon- 
sibility/' 

* * Responsibility t — Obligations t ' ' 

"Yes, obligations; code, duty; discriminating; 
determining what is right!" 

"An intelligent human being knows precious 
well what is right." 

"If they face the question — ^yes; if Self doesn't 
constitute an opaque screen." 

"Everybody likes to be happy, and to possess 
everything inviolate that makes for happiness; 
even Self, I suppose." 

"It all depends then, on how fine the Self is; 
i;^at the Self demands for happiness. High Self 
couldn't be happy with obligations unfulfilled and 
code of honor as it conceives honor set at naught." 

"Philosophy of Life — ^we started with music^ 
and end with a moral!" 

"Which lasts the longer, music or truth!" 

"Minor key?" 

— ^** Brings out the truth more perfectly than 
the gladsome lilt, doesn't itf " 

**Why insist upon too much truth at too great 
cost!" 
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^^ Because every living human being has to face 
it before Life is done!*^ 

She gazed at him with a new light in her eyes ; 
their strange look was gone ; their speculative as- 
I>ect had passed. A recognition was there. 
** You're right/* she said. 

Their conversations often ended with an ad- 
mission on the part of Charlotte. A girl doesn't 
have to be convinced^ to admit; she has only to 
like the man. 

Certain adages with respect to human life en- 
dure for all time because they are true. And none 
is truer than that Love will find a way. Whether 
they realized it or not, Charlotte Burton and Vic- 
tor Daudet were journeying swiftly along the 
often beautiful, frequently deceiving, but always 
narrowing path of that friendship between man 
and woman which leads to the inevitable — ^to love 
realized ; love understood as love ; love confessed. 

Charlotte and Victor were as you know ihem to 
be : the one an American girl of fine feelings, edu- 
cation, and of native piquancy and f reedouL Tet 
always this freedom was tempered by a gentle- 
ness, which appealed to Victor the more every 
time he saw her. She had seemed to him with 
each time that they met to be possessed of a very 
definite spirituality; and this grew upon him. As 
for Charlotte's conception of Victor, it never took 
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form, except the one form, — a concrete instance 
of a man in whom she not only believed but in 
whom she found a mind that responded instantly 
to her own thoughts, — ^and, most particularly, gave 
her new thoughts. Charlotte did not analyze be- 
yond this; women are little given to analysis: 
they see, or they do not see : they believe, or they 
refuse to believe. In the end, they love as deeply 
as their nature leads them to love, or they have 
not the remotest idea of loving. 

To Charlotte, Victor was more than merely a 
romantic figure ; his type was new, to be sure. 
But not alone did newness of type appeal to her : 
it was his quality of thoroughbred. He could not 
have helped showing it, more than he could have 
helped being born as he was bom. The longer 
she knew him the more she was attracted by his 
magnetic ^sympathy : — a sympathy not expressed 
in words, for Victor's life, and training and pro- 
fession all had bred a certain reserve, almost a 
reticence at times. Yet when he spoke on a topic 
which engaged his mind and his interest he could 
be eloquent, she thought. Eloquent in few words. 

Nothing could have prevented Charlotte and 
Victor from being together, for Love willed it 
Their weekly motor rides in her runabout seemed 
far enough apart to them, heaven knows. All 
through March and half of April they had hon- 
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ored the fixed Tuesday, and had taken some de- 
lightful trips — ^to Charlottesville, Afton, and the 
outlying country — ^first in one direction and then 
in the other. 

In mid-April Mr. Carter was called to Bich- 
mond, to be engaged there for two weeks. Be- 
fore he left he said to Victor, **Use my car all 
you like. Mrs. Carter goes with me, and the house 
will be closed. The car needn't stand in the 
garage. Take Miss Burton to ride as often as she 
takes you.** 

And Carter gave Victor a look of such friend- 
liness that the young man thought he must have 
known his particular wish. He had informed 
Mr. Carter quite definitely some time ago that he 
and Miss Burton were good friends, and that they 
went motoring together. 

'* Thank you, Mr. Carter.*' 

'*And Victor.** 

•*Yes.** 

** You're free, editorially. 

**I won't blunder.** 

"And Victor.** 

••Yes, sir.** 

"You*re free in every way. A gentleman's 
code entitles him to all consideration. To be ex- 
plicit, if you and Miss Burton are the best friends 
in the world, I want you to know that I honor her 
judgment in choosing a friend.** 
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^'Yonr eonfidenoe in me is one of the gre a test 
things in my life, Mr. Carter." 

Carter grasped his hand firmly. **My hoi)e for 
yonr life is that it may be fiDed with hapjoness. 
Victor, IVe rarely known yon to err in judg- 
ment, and never in ethics. Oood-bye.^' And Car- 
ter left the office for the depot. 

Victor sat at his desk, and began his ni^t's 
work. He gave due thonght to that, but when the 
hour of rest was come, he thon^t more search- 
ingly than he ever had thonght with regard to 
Charlotte Bnrton and himself. Carter's words, 
kindly and fair, had made him realize something. 
He was man enough to face the truth. He loved 
her. 

With this realization in his heart, he mailed her 
a note which said: 

Deab Ifiss Burton: 

Will yon ride with me to Mountain Top to-morrow 
afternoon if I call for you at two o'doekf I shall have 
Mr. Carter's car. If you can conveniently do so, please 
telephone to me at the office between twelve and one. 

Sincerely yoars, 

ViCTOB Dauset. 
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Why does the dull satin whiteness of a softly 
rounded arm seem to shine through the sleeve 
of a summer dress of white as though the sun- 
shine and sweetness of the world were there f 

The magic of Charlotte *s beauty was subtle and 
alluring ; as they climbed the smooth slope toward 
Af ton in the powerfully running car the air and 
the Blue Bidge skies were filled with encompass- 
ing charm. She was not elusive in mood, but 
thoughtful; he found it best to say little, for a 
while ; he could only wonder at her beauty, watch 
the faint smile that hovered about the corners of 
her mouth. She seemed happy as he never had 
seen her. There was a depth of happiness in her 
silent mood that was not to be mistaken. She 
was truly glad of his presence, and so keenly 
came to him the surety of her content that he said, 
finally, "I Ve never seen a day so filled with good- 
ness — there 's a sensation as though we were voy- 
aging straight up into the blue of the skies, and 
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i^ould presently find ourselves snrronnded by sap- 
phire and turquoise, with the sun rays ^^Anmng and 
gleaming all about us." 

**YouVe said what I felt/* she answered; **IVe 
felt it all the way up the mountain* Why did 
you knowf There was a vibrant note in her 
voice — ^a clear calL She looked wonderingly into 
his face. 

'^ Welly there's a brilliant bar of light that falls 
across your shoulder; and in that bar of light I 
see fairies dancing — ^that doesn't answier your 
question, but — ^IVe said what I saw — do you ever 
see the Things Invisible f 

^'How poor one must be not seeing the Things 
Invisible,'* she answered. Her words evoked in 
Victor a thought he had never expressed to her 
before; never had quite felt she would care to 
hear; now, he was sure she would understand: 
^^Why do mortals so often use strength, will, and 
all that they have in this little life to gain only 
the things of this life — ^nothing Invisible, nothing 
Beyond, nothing sublime, nothing that might help 
us here,/ and start us infinitely higher in the life 
to bet'* 

A radiant glow came upon her face as she an- 
swered, **Life here! Life beyond! You believe, 
thenf God is realf Life is Etemalt" 

**Do you not believe?" 

"Yes. But it's always been in a vague way. 
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Moments like now don 't often come, do they t And 
why do we see mortals about us who day ttfter 
day and year after year never seem to have 
sensed anything better than their own x>etty lives f 
If the Beyond is so superbly true why isn't it 
given to them to Knowf 

** Finite minds,'* he answered. 

**A finite mind that thinks can't be satisfied, 
though. I read the other day that wonderful flash 
of supernal wisdom in the words of the greatest of 
the Atheists — *Life is a barren vale betwixt the 
peaks of two Eternities. But Hope sees a star.' " 

— ^^ *And listening love hears the rustle of an 
Angel's wing,' " he concluded. 

** Those are beautiful words — ^those last, which 
you quoted; but what is yoi*r interpretation of 
themt" 

'•Something more than an alliteration," he 
quickly said — ^**I should say it meant that love 
listens because it is love, and it listens with faith ; 
and having enduring faith it is imperishable. It 
hears because there is answering love, alike im- 
perishable." 

*' That's logical," she said. 

What an odd word for a girl to use just in that 
connection, he thought — ^yet it was like her — she 
was the most mystifying combination of the prac- 
tical and the reasoning sort of person with the 
ultra-idealistic type that he had ever known. 
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She crossed and recrossed her feet at the edge 
of her white skirt. 

** Mountain Top is where Papa's hotel is — ^I sup- 
pose you know/* 

**Ye8.*' 

* * We 're nearly there. * * 

'^Ahnost.*' 

And in five minutes more they were. Leaving 
the car, they walked a couple of hundred yards 
up, and stood on the crest of the mountain. ' ^ You 
know this is historicf '' he asked. 

'*Is itr* 

''There used to be a tavern almost on the same 
spot where the hotel stands, at which, according 
to Colonial history, Washington, Jefferson and 
Lafayette stopi>ed. They dined there on their 
way across the Blue Badge from •East to West It 
used to be a stage route.'' ^ 

"Fancyl" 

**This view is reputed to be one of the finest in 
America— west, it's the Vale of Shenandoah. '* 
She looked afar, and exclaimed : 

** Beautiful — ^beautiful! Never was such green, 
such blue of skies over all, such walls of sun- 
shine, such glory of light and of color I" They 
stood gazing for some moments. She turned, 
finally. 

** Looking northeast, — ^that's the Rockfish Val- 
ley; and nearly due east, is Charlottesville I '^ 
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She slowly swimg around on the heel of her 
shoe, following his outstretched hand. 

**Let us rest in this wonderful spot,*' she said 
— ^** here's a good place !'* 

The sun was beginning to decline a little. Its 
rays shone obliquely across her hair, and a thou- 
sand colors were in its sheen. Her half-parted lips 
were as though they framed a sentence — ^yet she 
did not speak. 

It was his voice which finally broke the silence : 
**It is your right to know something that it is per- 
haps not my right to say. But I am so sure that 
you ought to know that I ask permission to tell 
you. May If 

A flood of color stained her cheeks. **Yes.'* 

**In the months weVe known one another IVe 
gone on, and on, accepting your friendship with- 
out ever considering as I ought how much I owed 
you for such a friendship — ^it's been— Dear.'' 

* * Why shouldn *t it have been — ^I wanted it. I Ve 
criticised myself more severely than you 11 ever 
know for letting you see that I wanted if 

'* Capacity for friendship is a gift. Those who 
possess a genius for friendship can't help it that 
they call forth depths of feeling beyond. I ought 
to have known myself better, and trusted myself 
less. IVe come to love you. Do you imderstand 
what I mean with all my soul when I say that! 
Do you know it means a life filled with joy im- 
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speakable or a life suddenly come to nothing so 
far as woman's love is, or ever can be concerned 
in my lifef I ask nothing but that youll say 
good-bye to me to-day, or give me a hope for 9 
day that 111 give my life to deserve. I'm no one. 
But I love you!** 

His swift words were si)oken. His eyes rested 
upon her in devotion. She looked into their 
depths, and then away — ^**0h, what you say seems 
strange — ^why, why need you have said itf*' 

"Truth!** 

"I*m fearfuL** 

"Fearful!** 

"To have you love me — ^I — ^I*ve gone on, too. 
I don*t know.** 

Her eyes met his again, and he saw there the 
meaning no man reads but once. . . . 

Light leaped into his own eyes — such a glow* 
of light that she felt a thrill of exaltation. 

"I only know that what you say— makes me 
happy— I didn't know there was such happiness I*' 

"Charlotte!** 

Quick tears filled her eyes. Sh^ placed her 
hand in his, blindly; and covered her eyes with 
the hand that was free. 

He drew her to him, kissed her; and 
"We*reclosetoGod!** 



CHAPTER Xn 

Ik love, not less than in other affairs of human 
life perplexity — ^perhaps grief — often follows 
great happiness; or is woven with it so that 
neither man nor woman can unravel the ruth- 
less pattern. 

As though Fate had but been awaiting this mo^- 
ment in their lives, event upon event now fol- 
lowed so swif Uy that it is scarce possible to con- 
vey the bewildering effect of the yapidly moving 
developments that concerned those who loved, 
and those who were bound to them* 

Upon her homecoming, that afternoon which 
had been to Charlotte the beautiful day of her 
life, her heart filled with a strange joy that wanted 
all the world to be happy, she found that her fa- 
ther had suddenly left town on a trip with friends 
through counties adjacent to Albemarle which 
would keep him away from home for a week at 
least. 

Charlotte's nature was self-reliant, but of all 
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times in her life when she craved to pour forth 
her confidence and seek approval from her father 
there never had been a time so urgent It was 
inconceivable to her, in the exaltation of her love, 
that her father wotdd not understand how inevi- 
table it was. She saw Victor daily: and seeing 
him, perplexity suddenly began to take form ; for 
a realizing sense of the intensity of his love as 
well as hers took possession of her, and brought 
an understanding of the practical side of things. 
Indeed, it was Victor himself who pointed out 
that he asked much ; that she had given him every- 
thing ; that life lay before them on a strange basis, 
since he had done nothing in life yet, and she had 
always known every advantage. The fire and the 
romance of his nature, and his passionate desire 
to bestow upon her a happiness half as great as 
his own unfolded to her, and was in a measure 
understood by her. 

She was quivering with the repression of days 
of love, and exalted with the expectation of tell- 
ing her father something of the joy of her love 
for Victor and his for her, when Mr. Burton, ten 
days after he had left Clarmont, finally returned. 

He had a confidence for her before she could 
tell him what had sweetly befallen in her life. 
Mr. Burton told her he expected to be nominated 
at the forthcoming democratic primaries as rep- 
resentative for the district to the United States 
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Congress. He had quietly developed his plans, 
and so effectively that his success seemed assured. 
''In this district, Charlotte, nomination should be 
equivalent to election I Your daddy stands a 
great chance of being an M.C. next fall! What 
do you think of that, Daughter!** 

She placed her arms about his neck, clung to 
him, and said, "Oh, Papa!'* 

Tears ran down her cheek. He held her at 
arm's length and wonderingly saw: '*Why, 
Charlotte! Does it make you feel so glad as 
that?** 

''I can understand that it is a great ambition — 
and that — ^that — oh. Papa!** And she could say 
no more. 

**Well of all the ways of women!** he remarked 
to himself, when she had asked him to excuse her, 
and had gone to her roouL 

Charlotte met Victor that afternoon, having 
*phoned him she would be in front of the Mason 
Block at three with her runabout. His glowing 
face seemed to her portentous of tragedy, when 
she considered what she had to say to him. As 
soon as they were out of the hubbub of the centre 
of the city, she said, **My dear, dear Victor — 
Papa has told me that he expects to run for Con- 
gress. You*ll be one of his enemies and oppo- 
nents, and work against him on the News. What 
shall we do?** 
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^'I thought so,'' he remarked, with a coolness 
which shocked her into wonderment. 

** Thought sof she queried, in a tense voice. 

** Newspaper men conjecture certain things in 
advance, Charlotte — Shaving reasons to conjec- 
ture.'* 

*'But what of usf' 

'^The position need not be unendurable. It's a 
matter of business. Inevitable. My relations 
toward him need not assume personal enmity/' 

**0h, you don't know my father 1" 

**What do you mean!" 

^'I mean that when Papa's heart is set on some- 
thing as it is on this he fights body and soul 
against everyone and everything that stands in 
his way, if they won't come to his side." 

Victor's face grew grave. **In a few days," 
he remarked, **the Bepublican primaries are to be 
held. It is generally assumed in political circles 
that Mr. Carter will be the Congressional nomi- 
nee. This is no longer a matter of extreme doubt 
But I must ask you to regard it as a confidence. 
Tour father unquestionably knows it, but do not 
speak of it, please, tmtil he speaks of it to you. 
Then, I think we ought to tell him the truth in 
regard to ourselves. You must say that while I 
am in honor committed to Mr. Carter's cause, the 
campaign will be conducted on principles, never 
upon personalities. He will understand, I hope^ 
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that there is no need for ns to be bitter enemies. 
Or enemies at all when once the Summer and Fall 
are gone and the political battle over/' 

Her lips were firmly compressed: **I can't tell 
him I'' His eyes widened, and a hurt look for a 
moment came into them. He laid hid firm hand 
gently upon her arm : 

** Charlotte, it was best for me to tell you I loved 
you. I thought it the part of fairness, not to say 
of honor to tell you. I did not order my telling 
of the great love I bore you upon the exigencies of 
politics.*' 

She looked at him proudly, a light of trust shin- 
ing wondrously in her eyes. ** That's sol I'm 
glad I have it to think of!" 

She drove the car swiftly along and up a smooth 
slope of road, in silence, thinking deeply. At 
length she spoke: ** Nevertheless, my mind is 
made up. I don't approve of evasion — of secrecy. 
You- don't, either. But I feel that it is best for us 
to live through Summer and Fall without saying 
to anyone what we one day expect to be to one 
another. Victor, can you do this for met" 

**If your happiness is dependent upon it, — 
yes." 

She kissed him. 

**But you trnder stand, my dear, that the obliga- 
tions of my position are to be met to the letter — 
politically!" 
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**Was ever a girl so beset?*' she said in a 
tone of deep regret ; — ^**the man I love my father's 
chiefest enemy, almost The representative of his 
rival*' 

** Yon wouldn't have me the poor sort of a man 
I'd be if I foreswore duty!" 

**No!" The quickness of her answer thrilled 
him. His arm went around her, and the sweet 
exaltation she had known that day he told her of 
his love swept through her. 



CHAPTEBXm 

The intermediate events between the nomina- 
tion of Chesterfield Carter by the Republicans of 
his district and the National political conventions 
of the two parties in June are of moment in one 
regard at least : Charlotte and Victor became con- 
vinced that they were justified in waiting until 
Fall before making any sign. 

Victor's work lay before him; and hers was to 
wait patiently; to endure, to hope, to prove 
staunch to her lover while she carried herself 
fairly, truly and well as a daughter. 

It was early foreseen that the Congressional 
and the National campaigns were to be fought on 
broad lines of principle with a demarcation 
more clearly defined than in the memory of men 
living. 

It is but fair, in the estimate of men's motives 
to tell the truth. The politics of James A. Burton 
were of an elastic sort; it was no concern of his 
what was best for ids country, or what guiding 
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principles of political faith were his belief; he had 
one belief— James A. Burton, and what obtained 
for James A. Burton the most money with the 
least trouble. He could have been a Republican 
as easily as a Democrat, had times and conditions 
made such alliance practicable. 

The Democratic party named a shrewd Con- 
gressman who long had fought for pork, power, 
and political prefemiient to run for the Presi- 
dency. Whatever the platforms of the rival par-> 
ties pledged, the great issue before the country 
was Preparedness. It was no fault of highminded 
and patriotic Democrats that f olIoTvdng the fate- 
ful and chaotic years after the close of the Euro- 
pean War, that party which had originally invited 
and had won the support of a majority of Ameri- 
can voters on the slogan ''He kept us out of War'' 
became committed to so-called Anti-Militarism. 
Spasmodic attempts to appease those citizens of 
America who believed in Preparedness had been 
made ; but immense amounts of money were spent 
without appreciable result Politics, an4 lack of 
forceful, farseeing business methods ruled. 

Dollar Americans had found ** Universal Mill* 
tary Training'' inconvenient; it had interfered 
with business. Moral flabbiness could endure 
neither training nor sacrifice. There were eva» 
sions everywhere and in almost every particular. 
Young men did not want to serve, and hosts of 
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American women did not want their boys to be 
soldiers. 

It was therefore the strongest political move 
that the other party oonld make against the Be- 
pnhlieans to go before America, as America 
seemed to be constituted^ on a platform of ''Aitti- 
Militarism. '' 

The almost immediate result was a sweeping 
aside of old party lines. These were consigned, 
as Victor aptly quoted in the phrase of a great 
American and a great Democrat, to ^'Innocuoup 
Desuetude.** In the same editorial Victor sug- 
gested that the proper designation of the two 
parties would be, **The Dollar Party** and "The 
Preparedness Party.** 

Democrats who were patriots speedily allied 
themselves with the Preparedness party; and a 
host of weak-kneed, smug, dollar-worshipping 
Bepublicans found their place in the Dollar party. 

You know the men and the manner of men in 
this country. And you know James A. Burton. 
His type is everywhere in evidence. In great 
eities, and small; in East^ in West, ip Northi in 
South ; in metropolis, in hamlet, in the free spaces 
of the open country. Men there are to whom 
present eomfort and the dollar in hand ip alL 
Other men there are— and other woma^-^whose 
SQuls thrUl with the 'spirit that made Aiperica — 
the spirit of sacrifice, honor, and a )pve of coipii- 
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try that makes that country worth defending. 
In his first broadside leading editorial Victor 
stated his proposition by quoting the words of 
Washington: ^^There is a rank due to the United 
States among nations which will be withheld, if 
not absolutely lost, by the reputation of weakness. 
If we desire to avoid insult, we must be able to 
repel it If we desire to secure peace, one of the 
most powerful instruments of our rising prosper- 
ity, it must be known that we are at all times ready 
for war/* 

Meeting Mr. Burton at the Clarmont City Club 
the afternoon of the day this editorial appeared in 
the News, Victor was greeted — ^most cordially 
greeted— by the candidate for Congress. 

**My boy, I can congratulate you upon the fire 
and vigor of your words, but why must you con- 
jure dangers that do not exist! Why, in a word, 
would you reduce the United States to the status 
of an armed camp when weVe quite able to do 
business as usual — ^if we don't go crazy! '* 

Victor smiled — gravely, however. There was a 
gleam in his eye, as he answered, '^I believe. '* 

•^Believe what!" 

"Believe what I write— tiie destiny of the 
United States of America, of this nation of a 
hundred and fifteen millions of people, will never 
be fulfilled if we remain forever helpless against 
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the greed of powerful nations. We owe it to the 
world, as ti pacific commnnity, to concentrate suf- 
ficient military strength to enforce peace npon onr 
own shores 1" 

''Peace on our own shores I Elxactly, my boy! 
And if we want it, we^ sidestep the nefarious 
effects of Universal Military Training as a War 
breeder by not having it*' 

''Nothing can so surely make for National unity 
and National consciousness, which alone is our 
bulwark in time of peril,, as Universal Military 
Training 1" Victor's eyes flashed, as he finished. 

Burton linked arms with him. "Mr. Daudet, to 
get dowq to brass tacks, and be practical, reason- 
able men — ^if I were to say to you that I thought 
you could be worth to me by exactly double your 
present salary than you. are to the News would 
you not, as a sane business proposition consider 
such an offer from met Mr. Carter is an em- 
ployer, and I am an employer. So long as you 
are in ius service you belong to him. But you 
are as entitled to enter my service «as you are to 
breathe.'' 

Victor looked at the man. Looked him through 
and through ; kept back the anger that rose within 
him like fire ; -answered, in a tone as matter-of-fact 
as he could summon: 

"I am not for sale." 

Burton winced, ia little ; only a little. He had 
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hlui experience of many men. Some of tbem acted 
like this — ^f or a while. 

He said, shortly : 

**No offense; I won't press for any other aA^ 
swer than your present refnsaL I won't renew 
my offer until I am satisfied that your reasoning 
processes rather than your sentiment of the mo- 
ment have had time to act/' 

Again Victor controlled himself t ''I'd tather 
you didn't ever renew the offer, sir." 

Burton assumed an air of easy cordiality : "I'm 
older than you are, my boy. I see farther, per- 
haps. I won't press, until you begin to see. Ton 
must realize that I think isomething of you to hav6 
spoken as intimately to you as I have: I don't 
need to ask you to respect it as a confidence." 

"Iishould prefer to regard it as a confidence/' 
Victor evenly said. 



CHAPTEB Xiy 

Thb ooBstantly increasing tensity of the Snxn^ 
mer proved a test upon the f aith, the moral conr« 
age, the endurance and the character of Charlotte 
Burton. She bore herself with dignity, with dis- 
cernment, and with clear honor. During all of 
July, and half of August, -she lived at her father's 
hotel at Mountain Top, where the air was cooler 
than down the slope where the city of ClarmoniC 
lay. Twice each week, and no more, she motored 
to town early in the afternoon, met Victor, and 
they went for as long a ride as his hours would 
permit 

She one day told her father, with distinctness 
and f reeness, that she and Victor were the best 
of friends, as they had been for some time, and 
that she hoped he saw no reason why their com- 
radeship ought to cease because of newspaper 
rivalry and politics. Mr. Burton, who had 
shrewdly followed the course of his daughter's 
friendship with Victor, and had tacitly approved, 
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oelieved there could be no objection to its con- 
tinuance — '^ unless/' he said, ^'Mr. Daudet should 
attack my candidacy for Congress so hard that 
you wouldn't want him to be your friend.'* And 
he glanced at her sharply. Her face scarcely 
changed expression. ^^ Whatever he does, as an 
editorial writer, I believe will be fair profession- 
ally, and devoid of animosity. I have a high 
regard, Papa, for Mr. Daudet 's sense of honor 
and of justice." 

** Daughter, whatever you do, do not, because 
Daudet is a well set up, attractive young fellow, 
fall in love. I've known such things to happen. 
At least I've known mighty nice, and pretty level- 
headed girls to have a fearful case of imagination, 
on the love question. Keep to fact basis. I guess 
you won't soar." 

And he smiled, watching her narrowly, and 
awaiting her answer. 

She said, with a slight flush which was but 
natural, **I have never known what it was to en- 
danger my father's interests wittingly. I should 
conceive it unworthy either to mix politics with 
friendship, or friendship with politics," He 
laughed, climbed into his car for town, and si>ed 
down the slope from Mountain Top, driving much 
less carefully than he ever allowed his chauffeur 
to drive. James A. Burton had an abiding and 
implicit faith in himself. 
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That afternoon Charlotte motored to town in 
the heat, and met Victor. He was grateful that 
she had come, but seemed more than usually silent 
as they rode out into the open country. 

**You're tired!** she softly asked. 

'^Heat. It's not so easy to write, and to think 
ahead, in hot weather.'' 

She leaned over and kissed him: **I love you." 

**I'maKing,thenI" 

She pressed his cheek with her open hand, for a 
moment ; then rested it on his forehead. 

**That helps the tiredness." 

•'Bather I didn't talk to youf " she asked. 

•*No." 

Yet she was silent for some minutes. Finally, — 
•*Victorl" 

'*Yes, dear." 

**Is it because you love me that you haven't 
written much about papa — about his running for 
Congress!" 

•*No." 

•*Whyf" 

•'Mr. Carter has wished to confine the utter- 
ances of the News to the big National issues, for 
the present." 

— ^ * The present I What does that mean f ' ' 

He looked at her keenly, and with a great love 
in his face. 

**That we sha'n't take issue with your father's 
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candidacy for Congress very especially unless it 
appears to us that the alignment of voters on the 
great National question of Preparedness won't be 
sufficient to carry Mr. Carter to victory. We ex^ 
pectto win." 

^'Ohl''" 

There was infinite regret in her voice. She be- 
came silent again. 

At length he spoke. ' ' You read my editorials t ' ' 

^'Always.*' 

^'I may have to take an extreme position later. 
I ought to tell you. I may write in favor of Mr. 
Carter's candidacy as strongly as I can.'' 

•*I don't want to think of it. Why are you so — 
so set, so direct and — ^well, almost vehement when 
you write about Prepare^essf " 

'^Because it's one of the greatest issues, at ex- 
actly this time in the history of the United States, 
that could possibly be conceived. The American 
people face two alternatives — ^Patriotism and Pre^ 
paredness, or Slothful Neglect of their righteous 
obligations to themselves and the civilized world I " 

"That's all very well in a theoretical way— but 
why, for instance, should you leave me, perhaps 
for a year out of the happiest time of our lives 
and be bound for a year to learn the ^art of war.' 
What's that to ust" 

He gazed at her fixedly — ^** You 11 understand — 
you 11 understand later, Charlotte. It means 
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honor and manhood. Don't yon want yonr oonn-^ 
try to be ready to fight snch greed and aggression 
for instance as Germany showed when she tried 
to ride roughshod over France!'' 

'*Ohy that was heroic, on the part of France, of 
course!" 

** Suppose," he pointedly said, — ^** Suppose the 
mothers and daughters, the wives and sweethearts 
of France in those years before she was attacked^ 
had said to their men, *0h, we don't want you to 
do anything. We don't want you to be just sol- 
diers. It isn't necessary to get ready, because 
well hope it won't happen. And we want your 
time and your money all for our own.' That's 
the attitude that half — ^maybe more than half — 
of the women of America have assumed since they 
found that Universal Military Training involves 
a little sacrifice." 

"We're a selfish lot, aren't we!" 

"FouVe not — ^you wouldn't be. You won't be, 
ad you think of it. You 11 see that Patriotism 
ought to mean more than the waving of flags and 
the playing of national airs. Flags are sacred 
only as they represent nobleness, sacrifice, honor, 
and the might of honor." His face was flushed, 
and his voice intense. His exaltation moved her. 

"Oh, Victor — ^you're right. I can't but feel 
you're right!" 

"I expect," he said, "to serve one year in train- 
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ing as a class B soldier, if the bill proposed by the 
President for the service of all men between 
twenty-four and thirty goes through — ^which it will 
if he's reelected/' 

She drew a deep breath. ''Why should Amer- 
ica ever fight again, thought" 

**Why is it the history of every nation as of 
every individual that some time a supreme effort 
has to be made to maintain honor against evilt" 

•^Ethics!" 

"Truth!'* 

She guided the car to the side of the road. 
'^Let us get out and rest for a little. Don't let 
us spend our afternoon altogether as soldiers and 
sacrificersi I want your arms around met" 

In their ecstasy as they rested in the cooling 
shade, it seemed to them that love filled the blue 
arch of the sky and was everywhere. As the 
sun began to decUne, and the soft, incense-laden 
breezes of Summer grew sweeter and stronger, 
his veins were filled with an ardent life that made 
pulses beat with a steady flow of hope, ambition, 
trust, nobility; and all Charlotte's love was called 
forth by his own; her faith was renewed — ^the 
faith that such happiness could know no long or 
lasting unhappiness. 

. . . When they parted at the end of that beau- 
tiful day, she left him with a song in her heart. 

Surely, love like theirs could not be denied I 
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Mr. Burton went on a ten-days' trip West be- 
fore the end of August, and Chariotte accom- 
panied him. The Congressional nominee wished 
to get in as fit form as possible before taking the 
stmnp in behalf of his candidacy. Charlotte, he 
thought, needed the bracing Western mountain 
air. Her cheeks had lost a little of their color 
through the trying Virginia summer, and she 
seemed dreamy and sometimes languid, which 
was not like her. Father and daughter had a 
glorious trip. They enjoyed the best hotel in Chi- 
cago en route for a couple of days going and 
coming, and rode horseback and '^roughed if — 
in millionaire fashion, of course — ^the rest of the 
time. Mr. Burton took Charlotte into his con- 
fidence more than he had done for some months. 
His mind was filled with politics, and he ex- 
pounded vehemently his view upon the ^^ crazy 
idea of filling the country witH guns and soldiers 
and letting business go to the deviL " He was not 
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usually given to vehemence, and his manner sur- 
prised her. In the section where they spent most 
of their time the greater part of both the men 
and the women voters — of whom there were now 
millions more in the United States than ever be- 
fore — seemed to be opposed to giving their sup- 
port to the Preparedness party. The West was 
already filled with orators denouncing '^Militar- 
ism." The pocketbook was all-glorious. 

Oharlotte was not i)ermitted by her father to 
see the idea in its baldness, perhaps ; but he dwelt 
so unceasingly on the *^ practical,^* and the ** com- 
mon-sense," and the ^^sane" side of the ques- 
tion, as it appeared to him, that she felt half guilty 
of treason when she received a long letter front 
Victor which he had written with glowing ardor 
and in which he stated his belief that the result 
of the present campaign would show the world 
whether America was a nation or a band of trad- 
ers fit only to hide behind a heap of dollars and 
run like sheep if danger threatened. 

•*. . • And so you see, my dear, they would lose 
their precious dollars after allt" said his letter. 
It was plain that everybody was going tQ be 
highly wrought up before the camp&ign w^ 
over. 

8he was glad when the trip was ended; giftd 
to return, and to see Victor. He was plunged into 
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work nine-tenths of ids waMng honrs, now^ bnt 
their two afternoons a week together were truly 
like green fields and pleasant pastures, to his 
highly strung, ardent nature and his severely 
taxed mind. 

Victor was happier to see her than he had ever 
dared to own. In all his life no one person had 
so entered the chambers of his heart His love 
had grown with every hour she had been gone. 
He told her so, and the glad light that shone in 
her eyes told her own story. 

Mr. Burton took the stump on September 
eleventh, and on the twelfth Mr. Carter started 
on the first of a series of trips through the dis- 
trict, going over nearly the same groxmd. Bur- 
ton was beginning to spend money right and left ; 
for he had perceived the momentum which the 
rival party was gaining among voters whom he 
had counted ''safe." The persistent, incisive, 
logical tactics of Carter's editorial management, 
and the fast-increasing circulation of his paper 
had started an awakening. Truth to tell, Burton 
was dissatisfied more than he had been at any time 
with his man Kobelgard. His writing was too ob- 
viously tricky. Mr. Burton made his first speech 
in Harrisonburg, and set forth the folly of ** Mili- 
tarism'' in his best manner. The speech was fully 
reported in the next morning's News, and was 
ripped to pieces editorially. Not only was it torn 
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asunder, but its weakness was exhibited and im- 
paled — ^mercilessly. Its sophistries were flung to 
the winds, and its inconsistencies, short-sighted- 
ness, selfishness and insincerity were illmninated. 
Barton saw the article before it was many hours 
old; swore softly, and tried an entirely mfferent 
line of reasoning in his speech the next night. 
And the morning after that, his speech and that 
delivered by Mr. Carter were printed side by side 
in the News. And two editorial articles appeared 
^ne commenting briefly upon Carter's admir- 
ably logical speech, and the other explaining 
everything in Burton's speech which he had left 
unexplained. Victor's explanation was keen and 
cutting. 

This was only the beginning. The News "went 
after" every word uttered by Burton. When he 
returned to Clarmont he was not in good humor, 
and took no pains to conceal f j^om Charlotte that 
he was not At their first breakfast together he 
indulged in a tirade against Carter. He said little 
about Victor, just then. His spleen was against 
his political adversary. Charlotte prayed for the 
time to fly, that the election might pass» and the 
bitterness with it In October Burton started on 
another speech-making tour; his agtots were 
spending still more money for him. He had 
thought nomination equivalent to election, but he 
thought so no longer. 
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With all his force, and all his cleverness, he 
launched forth in«his new addresses thronghoutr. 
the district If his earlier speeches had been hit 
hardy his present ones were crucified 1 With dis- 
gust and rancor he read the skilful and direct at- 
tacks which exposed his every motive as pcot, and 
made his reasoning sheer folly. 

Betuming hoAie at the end of hard campaign- 
ingf tiredy excited, and with ill-concealed anger, 
he poured forth to his daughter enough of his 
feeling so that she was hurt unspeakably. The 
climax came their second breakfast together, when 
Mr. Burton read an editorial in the News which 
turned against his candidacy words out of his 
own mouth which had not before been commented 
upon. 

His face was dark, as he passed the paper across 
the table. '^Bead it I'' he said, sharply. 

She did so, and paled. The logic of the brief 
editorial struck unsparingly home. And Char- 
lotte knew it 

She passed the paper back to him, without com- 
ment 

''Your friend Daudet is getting to be a damned 
fool!*' he said. 

Her face crimsoned : **That — ^that's a little hard 
to say, isn't it, Papat — ^I suppose he's only doing 
his duty.*' 

''By QodI" he exclaimed, more irately than she 
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had heard him speak in her life, ^^if I consulted 
my personal wish in regard to Dandet I shonld 

p his face '* 

^^ Papal'' The cry which sprang from her lips 
made him look at her in consternation: hel* face 
was drawn, her eyes were pitiful and angry. His 
mind gi'asped at something acntely — **What^s 
Dandet to yonf 

^^ Everything l^^ she cried. 

** Charlotte I'* His own face went ashen white. 

**I love him.'* 

He bit his lips, and fnmbled at his throat — 
**How longf he demanded. 

'^Monthsl^'shfesaid. 

Silence lay between them. 

James A. Bnrton thought. Thought more rap- 
idly, more keenly than he had ever thought in his 
life with respect to his daughter Charlotte. And 
he accurately estimated what it was best to do. 

He spoke, — ^hoarsely; but more calmly: "I can't 
say that it would have particularly irked me, 
Chiarlottej if Dandet had fallen in love with you — 
but that you should have fallen in love with him 
chagrins me — ^I confess it.*' 

**I love him," she repeated. 

**Can nothing induce you to give up this folly t 
^Dandet is nobody.'* He was going as carefully 
as he could with her: this question was gently 
asked. 
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**IVe kept the truth from yon through no mo- 
tive of deception. It's been the same with him. 
We thought it Better to wait nntil the bitterness of 
Campaign was past and forgotten. I didn't know 
it would be like this." She was looking into his 
face with eyes that besought him; yet might easily 
have defied him. Again he bit his lips. ^'Char- 
lotte, I can't say I'm pleased. I'm astounded. I 
am displeased. But I wish you fair. Do you be- 
lieve that you want to marry Daudetf '^ 

**Tes." The simple word from his daughter 
was more eloquent to Burton than a thousand pro- 
testations of love would have been. 

. . . **I'm going to see Daudet," he said, rising 
from the table; ^^and talk it over with him; 
ftkirly/^ he added. 

"If that is your wish, I have only one request 
to make, and I do make that, Papa. " 

''What is it!'* 

"Tell him why I told you." 

"Yes — ^111 do that. It's only right, under the 
circumstances." 

She had risen from the table; he went to her 
and placed his arms about her. Nothing could 
have moved her so much. The silent tears coursed 
down her cheeks, as he kissed her, and, without 
another word, left her. 

As he rode down town la the crisp fall air, the 
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brain of James A. Burton did not wholly clear. 
He had met emergencies all his life in one way — 
with money. Here was a case f 

Mr. Barton went direct to the Messenger office, 
shnt himself up in his private office, and thought. 
At the end of an hour, he called the residence 
'phone t)f Victor Daudet, and had him on the wire 
a couple of minutes after. '^ — ^Yes, I can assure 
you that it's necessary. It's urgent And per- 
sonaL No discourtesy to yourself, or to Mr. Car- 
ter. But I ask you to come to the Messenger office 
to see me as soon as you can." 

When Victor entered Mr. Burton's private of- 
jBce twenty minutes later he was greeted in a way 
that he did not understand at once. Burton's man- 
ner to him had always been that of hail-fellow- 
well-met Now he requested him to be seated at 
his desk; drew out the leaf top of the first drawer 
so that it was between them ; rested his elbow upon 
it, and looked searchingly into Victor's face. 

''Mr. Daudet, I'm a man of business. But I 
realize there is such a thing in the world as lov& 
I don't class you as a fortune hunter. I ought to 
preface my remarks to you fairly, since the re- 
marks are going to be extremely direct" The 
man's voice was impressive; the more so because 
he spoke very quietly. 

"Now," he went on, ''I am going to ask you 
what you propose to do if you marry my daughter 
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and she hasn't a cent in the world. I snrprised 
her into saying to me this morning that you and 
she have formed a serious attachment for one an- 
other. Allow me to say that it is serious, in every 
s^nse. Are yon sore yon want to marry my daugh- 
tert'' 

•'Perfectly/' '^^ctor's voice was more tense, 
perhaps, but as even as the other man's. 

•• And you can take care of her without a centt" 

"I shall take care of her, — ^yes.*' 

•'I'm glad you think so." Burton looked at 
him for a full minute. 

Victor returned the gaze; not defiantly, but 
steadily, and earnestly. 

* 'Victor," said Burton in an altered tone, ''I've 
thought much of you, and of your ability. TouVe 
handled political matters as you were bid, and 
there's no ofifense. But now, you belong by every 
right and every reason to my interests. For those 
interests are identically those of my daughter 
whom you love. I have a great respect for my 
daughter's good sense, and I don't expect to have 
any less for yours. I have decided to give you a 
half ownership in the Messenger and the editor- 
ship of the paper. When can you come to met" 

''Not at all." Victor's mind had run ahead of 
Burton's words. His answer was instantaneous. 

Burton looked at him,— in amazement, rather 
than in anger. 
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''I owe yon this much explanation," Victor said, 
'^I shonld regard myself as so disloyal to the 
great friend I've had from my boyhood, who has 
endeared himself to me forever, if I were to de- 
sert him at this time, that I conld not consider 
myself an honorable and a fit man to ask any 
woman whose standard of character was decent 
to marry me. I regret the necessity of so bald a 
stateifient, bnt it is the tmth." 

''That/' said Bnrton, folding his hands care- 
fnlly together, *4s yonr present, momentary, 
sentimental view. If yon think I am mistaken, I 
commend yon to Mr. Carter himself. Conld I give 
greater earnest of my belief in the jnstice of what 
I propose — ^f or yonr good, yonr happiness, yonr 
advancement, yonr prosperity, security, and the 
making df yont Ask Mr. Carter. '* 

''Mr« Bnrton, we are as far apart as the poles. 
I'd be a weakling to ask Mr. Carter to decide a 
question which affects my honor. I'd be a poor 
kind of man to marry a girl because an editor- 
ship or an ownership of a newspaper went with 
her hand. Your daughter accepted my love with- 
out reservation, with the full knowledge through 
all these months that I am committed by every 
principle of loyalty and by every atom of my be- 
lief to work, and write, not only for my employer 
but for my own soul. If I were to sell my prin- 
ciples, my love wouldn't be worthy of a street 
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woman. No matter though you have fixed the 
price, it isn't a matter of price, to her nor to me.'* 

** Price !'* queried Burton, in a dangerous tone. 

•*You have my view in the only way I can pos- 
sibly interpret your proposal. I respect your so- 
licitude for your daughter ; without meaning dis- 
respect to yourself, but, rather, in extenuation of 
what seems to me is your ethical error, I must say 
that I believe you have not thought of the principle 
involved and the sacrifice of honor on my part.'* 

"Young man,** said Burton, "you will find, if 
you live, that life can't be ordered on a basis of 
sentimentaUty. I'm sorry, very sorry, that, keen 
as you are in many ways, I must consider you too 
weak and ill-balanced a man to marry my daugh- 
ter. If your answer is final, you have my answer. 
I shall strive to show her that you are not for 
her, and that most assuredly she is not for you." 

"Very well, sir.'* 

"Let us terminate this interview, Mr. Daudet** 

Victor rose quickly: "I wish you good day, 
sir." 



CHAPTER XVI 



I think you have done me an 

Sorrowfolly yonra, 

(7HABL0TI& 

This was the note ^ctor received at the end of 
two days' waiting. He replied: 

I believe I should have done yon a great injustice it 
I had not acted as I did. Perhaps yon do not under- 
stand. When and where may I see yont 

I am yonrsy 

V10TO8. 

For one week he (eard nothing. His perplexity 
deepened hourly. But for the demands of his 
work, his brain would have tired itself out think- 
ing, wondering, hoping, fearing, dwelling upon the 
same thing. It took no little faith, and not a little 
strength of mind to wait 

At last a message came to him, by 'phone. It 
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was her voice on the wire. ' ' Can you come to see 
me here — ^yes, at home — for a little while to- 
night!'' 

**Yes,'' he answered. 

He stepi>ed from his office into Mr. Carter's pri- 
vate office. It was a little after eight, as he looked 
at his watch, and addressed Mr. Carter — ^**Are 
you willing that I should leave for an hourt — 
proof's read, and all copy up I" 

** Certainly. Take my car, if you like. Come 
back when you feel rested. You've been driving 
yourself too hard, Victor. Relax, and drive the 
car instead of yourself. I'll be here tmtil twelve, 
probably." Carter looked at Victor's face; rose, 
put his iiand upon his shoulder, and smiled — ^the 
free-hearted smile of old. 

In ten minutes Victor was at the residence of 
Miss Burton. A brilliant October moon flooded 
the broad lawn, and crept in among the white pil- 
lars of the portico. Charlotte was waiting for 
him. 

''Oh, Victor!" she had come swiftly to his car 
— ^was by his side as soon as he was out. ''Please 
come in I" 

"Charlotte!" 

"Yes!" she breathlessly asked. 

"You want me to come into the house!" 

"Just thati" 

She led the way ; gave him a swift ombrace and 
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kissed him, as they passed through the broad 
hall. She threw open the door of the library- 
drawingroom, a small apartment, but furnished 
wonderfully. The thick rug on the floor deadened 
the sotmd of even their footsteps : she turned, and 
f a6ed him, breathing quickly. She was in evening 
dress : the Whiteness of her softly rounded arms 
was striking beneath the overhead lights. The 
ficatlet of her cheeks seemed to have an ethereal 
tinge. Never had he seen her so beautifuL Her 
fair bosom rose and fell . . . her lips came to 
his. • • • 

^'Victotl'' 

She threw herself upon a divan, as she spoke. 

He drew a chair close, and faced her: **Char* 
lotte, — ^the parting of the ways — ^I suppose it was 
inevitable; it appears to have been I'' 

''Nor> 

**No! — ^what do you mean!'' 

^'I mean," she said, the deep blue of her eyes 
growing deeper and clearer as she spoke — ^**I 
mean that when papa told me what he had offered 
to you, and that you refused, I could hardly credit 
my senses — ^much less yours I" 

** Just what did your father tell you — ^if I may 
ask!" 

' ' That he had placed no bar between ourselves 
and our happiness — our love — and that he offered 
you advancement, security, fitting position, every- 
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thing — and yon refused because of your strange 
idea that it would be, in some way which I can- 
not understand at all — ^not honorable. Is it hon- 
orable to have considered me as nothing?^* The 
emphasis on her last word cut him. Her eyes were 
downcast; as she raised them the next instant 
they were filled with tears. 

''Charlotte, everything that the noblest woman 
in the world could be to me you are ; and you are 
that woman. I love you too deeply to trade for 
you I'* 

**Do you believe poverty to be a desirable lot 
for the woman you lovef '' 

— ^** Better than poverty of honor." 

"Your ideas are beyond me, then. I have lived, 
even through this week of despair, secure in the 
belief that you wanted the love I gave. Tell me, 
and make me tmderstand, if such tmderstanding 
can relate to mortal lives, what conception of sac- 
rifice you have. Haven't I sacrificed enough! " 
Her voice was like a song in its sweet cadences, 
appealing and sweet as he never had heard it. 
She put forth her hands to him. "-4m / not fairf 
Her white arms were pure as snow — and living 
fire was in her lips • • • he kissed them passion- 
ately, and rose to his feet the next moment, his 
eyes flashing as he spoke: "I thought you would 
rather have me as I was, and as I am, true to my- 
self, and therefore true to you, than to have had 
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me yield to expediency and barter my manhood 
for a Price!** 

** Price f she queried. 

^'Didn'titamotmttothatt He asked me to sell 
my allegiance and my principles in return for — 
you.'* 

''He asked you to give him the allegiance you 
rightly owed because our interests had become 
one — ^must be one, because of our love I'* 

She had risen to her feet, and, swaying slightly 
as she stood, again reached forth her hands to 
his. He took them in his own. 

''Charlotte, I'll wait for you, work for you, live 
for you, and love you; but I'll offer you myself 
as a man, not as a leedil'' 

"What can you meant ^^ she cried. 

"Should I fatten on lucre, or keep my soulf 

Her eyes softened; for a moment he had 
thought she was irretrievably lost to him. . • • 

. . . Her voice was changed, as she gently said, 
"Victor, take me to Mountain Top in the moon- 
light — ^have you time ! Will you give me the tune, 
this night in our livesf 

"Yes.'' 

She stepped swiftly from the room, and came 
back in a moment with a long wrap which covered 
her dress, and her arms. 

"I'm ready!' 

They went to the car, and soon were fleeting 
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steadily through the moonlit night up, up from the 
city ... up toward the skies and the stars, it 
seemed. She nestled close, and once leaned over 
and kissed him • • • but was silent all the 
way. . • • 

As though both had the thought in mind, he 
drove on by the brightly lighted hotel, and they 
left the car and walked hand-in-hand to the place 
they had known their day of love and confession. 

He took her in his arms for only a moment, 
then rested at her feet. 

It was she who spoke first ''It was Papa's sug- 
gestion that I should see you to-night, Victor. 
You see he was very kind. His heart was kind 
to me — ^to us. There still is time.'* 

''Timet'' 

"For judgment, for final judgment and de- 
cision. Time for you to realize that if you love 
me, you are mine. iTou must be mine as truly as 
I should be yours." 

He rose quickly and looked down into her face, 
lovely in the pale light as he never had seen 

X Im • • • 

"I thought you understood " 

"I believed that you were ready to understand. 
I believe it now. Oh, Victor I" Passionate appeal 
was in her sweet, low voice. • • . 

"Charlotte, I love you, and yet you, believing 
that I love you, ask me to make myself a Judas 
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to my friends and a turncoat traitor worthless as 
dirt to my principles! Is that your will!'' 

** Loving you, I have believed that at last you 
would count me greater than other friends I '* She 
rose, and faced him, her eyes glittering. . . . 

• . . They stood at life's open doorway. 
Neither could ever forget the moment, or one an- 
other. There under the glory of the silver sky, 
with the peaceful valleys below bathed in light soft 
as though Heaven had given its g:low, they suf- 
fered the moment, and each cast the die. 

''The land is fair. This land is dear to me. It 
is my country, even as my honor is my honor,'* 
he said; ''in not many days we shall know by the 
will of the people whether America is true to her- 
self. Now, — ^to-night, you must know, and I must 
know, if I am true to myself. Charlotte, you might 
be the wife of Victor Daudet the man. You do 
not want himt" 

"Not unless he places me above all else that 
dwells beneath the skies!" 

He waited a moment, before he could answer; 
she saw his eyes, and the light in them; saw the 
look that came upon his face: "One of the great- 
est of your National heroes said, 'I only regret 
that I have but one life to lose for my country. * 
Charlotte, in all reverence — ^I only regret that I 
lose but you, who were to have been my wife." 

• . . The light in her own eyes died. . . . Her 
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voice was hard; **Yon had best leave me here. I 
shall stay at the hotel to-night, rather than ride 
back/' 

**That, then, would be best. Good-bye." 

**Yon're saying it forever.'* 

**As you will.'' 

Down, down the mountainside he rode in the 
car, driving with sure^ firm hand in the still, cool 
night of light and shadow. 

In the city, where the lights were garish, he 
drove to the office ; left the car there, without go- 
ing in : walked swiftly to the print shop of David 
Duncan. There was a light there, a single gleam- 
ing light that showed the lined face of the old 
printer as he was setting up matter — some Pre- 
paredness Posters, an appeal to Americans for 
the week to come. 

A smile illumined his face as Victor came to his 
side. 

'*Hello, Victor!" 

• • • A look strangely like Consecration was 
upon the face of the Waif from France. He 
smiled. His eyes flashed. His voice rang: 

** Citizen of the Republic, I salute you I" 
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CHAPTER I 

Thbough the turmoil of three tremendous years 
following the defeat of the Dollar party, the 
American people began, slowly, to find the Ameri- 
can Nation. The forces of right and of equity 
came to the fore, and fought from a better van- 
tage point Wise men and great not only kept 
their heads, but were in a position to use them. 
We struggled toward that enlightened selfishness 
which is patriotism. National consciousness was 
being reborn, because of the accomplishment of 
at least a degree of National unity. The people 
were not trusting politicians and their fair prom- 
ises so blindly as in days of old. The Government 
without being autocratic, yet was ordered in the 
interests of justice; with fairness to legitimate 
enterprise, with scant regard for special privi- 
leges that would extort, or political graft. 

It is not too much to say that a certain prom- 
ise of spiritual quality was manifest in the Nation 
as a whole. A generous people, and a people in 
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a land so wonderful as ours conld not but respond 
to high leadership, when that leadership was ex- 
pressed in deeds. Merely partisan politics, and 
the manner in which such politics met issues of 
the day or issues of the morrow were shown in 
bad light when contrasted with practical patriot- 
ism ; and the people perceived. 

Three golden summers had fled in Virginia. 
The haze on the Blue Bidge, the sweet, soft airs of 
the Southern mountain country, the stars of night, 
the light of day, the new growth of the 80vl& of 
men and women in their emancipation from the 
very smallest incidentals of human life, and their 
partial realization of the great, worth-while pos- 
sibilities — ^these were woven into the life of the 
time, into the beauty of the picture. 

In Clarmont, better life had come with nobler 
growth. Materialijsm, sheer and utter, had char- 
acterized the early growth of the little town to 
the bustling city. But now, in the fifty-seven 
thousand, you could cotmt seventy and seven tunes 
seventy who knew of something greater than cold 
storage warehouses, factories, and other trivial- 
ities. 

Of our old friends it is fitting to say a word : — 
let us call them all our friends. Henry Oeiger, 
fallen heir to the business of his father, had mar- 
ried. If his soul was no greater, at least it was 
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more tranqniL There's nothing like domesticity 
to clip a man^ claws, and render him more or less 
affable. 

Congressman Carter, now serving his district, 
and his conntry as well, was a worthy figure in the 
National House. Judith had borne him a son. 
He was happy ; his life was filled. 

Victor Daudet, Editor-in-Chief of The Clar- 
mont News, was making a name for himself in 
Virginia. He had gone steadily on from sure 
worth to high attainment, and was reckoned a 
coming young man of the state. His life had not 
been without its mighty struggles, its deep re- 
gret ; no life is, that brings forth good. Perhaps, 
— ^yes, surely — ^he was nobler and better, because 
of his personal yearning. If in the swift years 
his life had been filled, yet it had been unfilled. 
No woman had entered. None could ; he had loved 
too deeply to be satisfied with less. And so, he 
gave of his wealth of affection; gave to David. 

David's old age was a time not of feebleness and 
wandering retrospect, but rather the serene and 
steady enjoyment of the world as he f otmd it, and 
life as it was in the period of earthly existence 
allotted him still to linger, and to counsel and 
brighten. 

"Victor," said David, looking up from the lead- 
ing editorial of the morning 's News, "I guess your 
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idea in here that tUe schools of these United States 
including Virginia are the thing of prime imi>or- 
tance is jnst about righf 

^'Oor schools, ever since the War, have been of 
greater importance than anything in America. 
Our first and highest duty is to give education dig- 
nity; to pay our teachers,— those who mould the 
future of America^-as fairly at least as a factory 
superintendent would be paid. We must provide 
capable teachers, men and women who can teach 
our children what patriotism is, that it means in- 
dividual responsibility, and that our Nation lives 
or dies as its citizens are alive to righteousness, 
or devoted to dross.'' Victor's eyes were aglow. 
The white of his black hair at the temples showed 
dear, as David fondly, thoughtfully, gazed at him. 
The fine lines of his face deepened, as he returned 
David's look of friendship. His shoulders 
straightened, and he rose to pace the piazza in the 
spring sunshine that flooded it at eleven in the 
forenoon. 

^'You going to speak at the Educational Con- 
ference at the University to-night, Victor t" 

**Yes, sur. That's why I wrote that editorial 
last night: it was on my mind." 

'^There's been a good deal of fussin', and some 
mussin', in America about our education — ^tryin' 
to set it right— hasn 't there, Victor t ' ' And David 
looked ruminatively at the sweeping drde of the 
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Bhie Bidge hillg— Ms eyes came back, and rested 
on Victor. 

"We're not going to stop trying till we find 
what's wrong, and set it right It's wonderfoL 
We're progressing." 

^'Trouble's been, as an old man like me sees it, 
kinder watchin' an' thinkin', that we've been 
something like the feller that had a dog that he 
believed had gone wrong, and decided to get rid 
of. He tied dynamite to the dog's tail, tonched 
fire to the fuse, and hoped for the best. The dog 
ran nnder the feller's house—" 

Victor smiled. **It won't do to destroy every- 
thing on the landscape : better lay onr plans with 
foresight. That's a good moral— you're always 
helping me I" 

" 'Tain't easy to change the whole world. You 
can't make folks over all at once — ^you hitch your 
wagon to a star, but the star doesn't pull you and 
your neighbors up there. ' ' 

"What a never-ending struggle it is— the real- 
ization of an ideal" 

"You can't, Victor; nobody can." 

The young man's face framed a quick ques- 
tion. 

"Make the best of things that are," answered 
David; "just kinder idealize the real " 

"Till the real's all alive with the ideal!" 

"Victor, you've said it the way I believe it 
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ought to be. Elvery man's work and every man's 
life onght to be fixed like that'' 

^'Charity, patience; dreaming and working — 
Life's lesson!" 

David's massive frame slowly lifted itself from 
his great arm-chair — ^he took Victor's hand in his 
own, and covered it : " Truth, Son. That 's truth. ' ' 
And his face was serenely alight 



CHAPTER n 

On a golden day in April when the snnshine 
flnng its challenge through the skies, a yonng 
woman dressed in a simple, clinging gown of 
brown alighted from the midday train from the 
East, looked swiftly abont her with serions eyes, 
gazing intently, as thongh, there in Clarmont, she 
had come to tiie end of a long jonmey, and was 
content that it was so. 

'^The blue mountains, the blue mountains!" she 
softly said. The color of her cheeks deepened; 
she looked up and into the azure skies; her eyes 
were like thenu 

With free poise i^e stood for a little, apart from 
the bustle and removed from the depot platform 
crowd. Far on the mountains above the outskirts 
of the city were miles upon miles of apple blos- 
soms. Peace, and the beauty of life to be were on 
the hills. . . . 

At length, she signalled a taxi driver. As she 
rode through the familiar streets there was a 
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weight in her heart— a feeling that was expect- 
ant, stifling, poignant 

• . . Home-comings like these happen in hnman 
life ; home-comings that might be joyons, but are 
sadder than the bravest can sometimes bear with- 
out unbidden tears. Since Charlotte Burton's 
father died, she had been abroad, — ^f or almost two 
years. London, Paris, and the resorts had 
claimed her for months at a time. She was come 
again home, to the home where his life had gone 
out — snuffed like a candle — an illness of a week. 

The tears that flowed freely from her eyes as 
she sat in the silent house — opened and aired by 
the caretakers only after her unannounced com- 
ing—were a daughter's tears of love. And a 
woman's tears of heart yearning. 

She dressed for dinner that night as she had 
been wont to do for him, and the table was like a 
ghostly past. . . . She ate a little of the food pre- 
pared for her, and went to the music room. The 
echo from the piano keys reverberated too mourn- 
fully for mortal to endure. 

That night Charlotte thought, as women im- 
memorially have thought, of the life that was hers 
— ^past, and present The present empty and fu- 
tile because of the past 

. . . A drifting and pointless life. Cold, lonely; 
with a future in which showed no roseate light of 
a dawn— unless- 
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Yes, her thonglit was of fhe man she had lost ; 
lost as completely as she had lost her father 

Unless 

What weakness I For a moment she was close 
to self-reproach. Why had she wished to come 
again to Clarmontt Of what avail t Yet visions 
rose before her. A clean, clear f ace, with serions, 
searching eyes was all the time in the vision, 
whether she willed it or no. 

After a little she f onnd herself wondering what 
her life alone wonld be. Alone • • . always 
alone . . . there was, or might be, possibly one 
future which could make life better; a life with 
a child in it. — ^A life with her child in itt Fancy 
wove a dream. And then — she realized some- 
thing. Now she knew. She wished that she 
might have a son who should be such a man as his 
father. . . . She kneeled upon the rug before the 
deep chair from which she had risen, and 
prayed • . . there was only a sentence in her 
prayer. It was the same sentence that has gone 
to God from millions of his creatures— ^' Help 
me.'^ 

A half hour before midnight the telephone at 
Victor Daudet's office desk rang, as it had rung 
a hundred times and more since early evening. 

"Yes.^* 

"Yes.^^ 
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**I — ^it seems incredible — I- ^' 

•*Yes/' 

**I am at your service.? 

"Certainly/' 

'*To.nightt— Nowr* 

**In not many minutes/' 

**Yes/' 

Charlotte stood on the portico when Victor 
reached her home ; like a flash he remembered the 
last night he had seen her standing there, clad 
like a qneen in her beanty. 

She greeted him: ** Thank yon, thank yon, Vic- 
tor, for coming/' Her voice had a dear, sweet 
timbre ; and a something in it he could not fathom. 
It was like her voice of other days, yet nnlike. . . . 

**I'm glad to have come, since you ask " 

He felt that he could not say what he wished . . . 
something held him tense. . • • She led the way 
within, to the little room off the library, where 
she turned on another of the overhead lights, and 
said, "Victor, if you will, you're to sit in this 
chair; and I want to sit" — she suited her move- 
ment to the words — ^**]ust here." She drew a lit- 
tle low rocker^ and faced him. 

Color came softly into her cheeks. She began 
speaking in a voice which stole to his inner heart : 
* * Once, Victor, I was dear to you. Always, you 've 
been dear to me. ... I was hard and cold, and 
I didn't know. I've suffered. I've paid for 
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sin ; for my pride and selfishness. Life isn't what 
I thonght it was. Life is nothing unless you love. 
Ton were too noble for me *' 

— ^*I wasn% Charlotte — ^I was only ** 

— ^**Yon raised an ideal of me that I couldn't 
reach — ^it was too like yourself in its exalted 
honor '* 

"Charlotte I I pray you, don't, don't! I only 
did what I knew I must do " 

** Because you were you!" she said; her voice 
rang with pride. 

She looked into his eyes: ** Victor, I've learned 
my lesson. Li the learning I have conceived an 
ideal of you. And that ideal, to-day, when I knew 
you were close, reached this; that you are big 
enough to hear me say I was wrong, unspeakably 
wrong, unalterably wrong, and yet you would 
rather that I did not say it. I say it with all my 
heart. And you — ^will forgive. Perhaps you can- 
not forget. Perhaps I've cut you too deep. It is 
my just reward if I have from you only forgive- 
ness, never love. ..." 

His hand took hers. . . • 

His eyes were wet, as he drew her to him . . . 
her warm, sweet arms he placed about him- 
self • . • and kissed her. 

"Charlotte!" 

"My Dear!" 

"God is good." 
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The resonant strokes of twelve came from the 
clock in the hallway. 

He rose, drew her to him, pressed her lips once 
more upon his — ^^'It's been so long — days — ^nights, 
they Ve all been long, since I lost yon. Now you 're 
mine!*' 

"To goide and keep and teach — Oh, Victor, you 
have tanght me — ^yonVe tanght me forever!** 

He placed his hands npon her shoulders, and 
looked into her shining eyes, with a quick, un- 
erring thought in his own: ** Charlotte, I'd like 
you to go with me to see David. To-night t 
Nowr' 

•'Davidf Yes '' 

**David Duncanf' 

"Yes/' 

**Do you want to gof 

**To the end of the world, if you asked it '* 

He covered her eyes with kisses. . . . 

"Please — ^just a moment — I need a hat and 
wrap that's upstairs!** 

He stepped to the telephone, and called David, 
who often waited up for Victor's home-coming. 

Through the still, cool streets they went, her 
arm within his as they swiftly walked. 

The big man appeared oddly calm ; strangely at 
ease, quite serene, when they came in : "Some sort 
of news, I guess; what is it, 'Victor 1** 

— ^"You recall Miss Burton, of course. *' 
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<*WeU— yes!'' 

Victor turned to her — saw the wonderful light 
in her eyes. . . . ** Charlotte, we're thinking of 
being married, to-morrow, aren't wet" 

Her eyes shone yet more wonderfully — ^**Yes." 

David held forth his hands to them both: ^'I 
kinder thought — I kinder thought, a long time ago, 
that it ought to be that way I" 
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